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'he Overseas Worker 
| Few would deny that a job overseas has its glamorous 
ide. But there are problems, too. Take the citizen who 
paves to work for his company in a foreign land—what 
bout his housing, for instance? Who provides it, and what 
ind of housing will it be? How will his children be edu- 
ated? What can he expect from the company in regard to 
facations, pension, and medical facilities? And if he is placed 
a an isolated spot, how will he keep from being bored? 
Many companies with workers overseas have worked out 
airly well-defined policies to meet these problems. For a 
icture of how thirty-seven cooperating companies are deal- 
hg with their far-off employees, see “Personnel Policies for 
Americans Overseas” beginning on page 206. 


hop Shylocks on the Run 
It looks as though the old-time loan shark around the 
hop is being pushed out of business more and more rapidly. 
He is being deserted by would-be borrowers for a more rea- 
bnable lender, the credit union. This kind of cooperative 
ociety does more than lend its pooled savings to members; 
; also has the positive aim of promoting thrift among them. 
Do credit unions operate successfully? Is this type of 
novement expanding? What are the factors which contrib- 
te to the success or failure of such an agency? Although 
redit unions are growing, their progress has not always 
een smooth for numerous reasons. See “Perspective on 
redit Unions,” beginning on page 201 for an analysis of the 
edit union movement from its inception to the present. 


ew Film Training Technique 

Progressive education—the learning by doing method—has 
ong emphasized new teaching methods in schoolrooms. In- 
ustry, too, has added to its repertory of educational point- 
rs in training workers for special jobs. 

The article, “Training Films that Talk Back,” tells how 
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Socony-Vacuum is combining the learning-by-doing psychol- 
ogy with a new film loop technique to train salesmen. The 
loop films talk directly to the man in the audience. And the 
trainee finds himself face to face with a typical customer 
who may be listless, argumentative, or even flirtatious. It 
is up to each man to develop a sales talk that will really 
sell to the character on the screen. So far Socony-Vacuum is 
enthusiastic, but read it for yourself on page 210. 


The One-Way Escalator 

A glance at some recent union contract clauses will tell 
you that wage escalators that go down and up are less popu- 
lar than before. Unions find they get no lift in riding a 
down escalator. So they have been seeking to put the brakes 
on wage drops with built-in ratchets in their new contracts. 

How do they do it? “One-Way Wage Escalator,” the lead 
story in this issue, gives some examples of devices used in 
recent clauses. For example, the floor of the escalator can 
be raised, or a minimum cost of living increase can be 
guaranteed, or the escalator raises can be put into a non- 
fluctuating base rate. But for more on the details, turn to 
the next page. 


Price Indexes Explained 

“Cost of living” indexes or, more properly, consumer price 
indexes, have come to be part of our daily conversation. 
Most of us consider ourselves at least journeyman experts 
on these yardsticks which attempt to measure changes in 
the prices that we pay for things that make up our standard 
of living. There are, however, many technical problems in- 
volved in preparing and maintaining such a price meter. The 
article beginning on page 212, prepared by the Statistical 
Division, examines some of these problems and an éffort is 
made to explain them in terms which mean something to 
the business executive who may not be a fellow of the 
American Statistical Association. 


One-Way Wage Escalators 


Unions seek to cushion wage drops linked to the price index 


FREQUENT management gripe against wage 

escalators is that they are really one-way affairs. 
The escalator is fine—so long as the price index rises. 
But when it levels or declines, unions seek ways to 
cushion the drops. Part of this process was evident at 
Sperry-Gyroscope’s recent negotiations. The newly 
adopted contract scraps a two-year-old escalator for 
annual wage reopenings. And the 18-cent cost of 
living adjustment received by employees was added to 
their base rates. 

This is one way of handling escalators when living 
costs stop climbing. There are also other ways. Within 
the past year, some escalator wage clauses have been 
adopted with built-in ratchets to forestall successive 
wage drops in case the consumer price index declines. 
This is an innovation; the usual type escalator clause 
allows wages to rise and fall as the cost of living rises 
or falls. 

Two factors seem to have supplied the pressure for 
this one-way type of escalator: 

e The consumer price index during the fall and 
winter months leveled off and then declined. So, in 
seeking a way to negotiate long-term contracts tied 
to the cost of living, some negotiators looked for a 
device to forestall a series of wage drops and to 
guarantee some increase in wages. 

e Wage Stabilization Board procedure allowed for 
two types of wage escalation. One method permitted 
quarterly wage adjustments through an escalator 
clause wherein wages would be adjusted up or down. 
The other type of wage escalation allowed for semi- 
annual adjustment of wages. These semiannual cost 
of living increases, however, could not be taken away 
if the consumers’ price index dropped. This latter 
device—one-way cost of living increases added to 
base rates—has found its way into some new escalator 
clauses. 

Several devices have been used to make the escala- 
tor a one-way proposition: 


e The floor of the escalator is raised each year. 

e Minimum cost of living increases are guaran- 
teed. 

e Escalator increases are put into base rates or 
wage rate ranges, which are not subject to fluctu- 
ation. 

e Wage reopenings are permitted if the consumer 
price index does not rise or if it drops. 


RAISING THE FLOOR 


The Brown Shoe Company in St. Louis and Local 
688 of the AFL Teamsters recently reached agreement 
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on a five-year contract. The contract covered on 
425 employees, a small segment of Brown’s total wo: 
force, yet it caused a stir because of some of its ec 
nomic provisions. Among these were annual wage i 
creases which will total 45 cents over the five-ye 
period. In addition, there is an escalator clause pr 
viding for quarterly wage adjustments if the co 
sumer price index rises or falls. On May 1 of ea 
year, the cost of living wage adjustment then in effe 
is put into the base rate. And the revised base ra 
then becomes the floor of the escalator for the ne: 
year. Thus, in 1954, employees can lose none of t 
net cost of living rise that they may have received 
1953. The raised floor—it cannot be- lowered- 
would prevent it. And if the cost of living should n 
rise or should decline, the employees still receive 
wage increase through guaranteed annual incremen 
of 12.5 cents in 1953, 7 cents in 1954, and 6 cents 1 
1955, 1956 and 1957. 

Yale and Towne recently negotiated a new contrat 
with the International Association of Machinist 
AFL, which also provides for a rising floor on the e 
calator. If the consumer price index fails to rise, th 
employees are still guaranteed an increase. Unde 
the provisions of the agreement, the employees recely 
semiannual wage adjustments equal to the percentasg 
change in the price index. The floor of the escalate 
is determined by the wage rates in effect in Novembe 
1952. Adjustments are scheduled for May, 1953, Nc 
vember, 1953, and May, 1954. However, should th 
two cost of living adjustments in 1953 yield less tha 
5 cents, employees will receive a general increase i 
November, bringing wages to 5 cents above the Nc 
vember, 1952, level. The 5 cents they receive is adde 
to the base rates and the November 1953 base rat 
then becomes the new floor of the escalator. If, b 
chance, cost of living raises amount to more than 
cents by November, 1953, only 5 cents is added to th 
base rate. The rest can be lost if the consumer pric 
index declines. . 

The clause provides: 


“Effective at the payroll week beginning nearest Ma 
10, 1953, November 10, 1953, and May 10, 1954, a ul 
form and general cents-per-hour cost of living adjustmen 
in the nature of a ‘payroll add’ in an amount equal t 
the percentage of increase or decrease, as the case may bi 
shall be added to or subtracted from the curren ea 
isting hourly earnings of all employees, as shown by th 
‘Consumer Price Index for Moderate Income Fan 
in Large Cities—AIl Items, Adjusted Series,’ publ 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States De 
of Labor (or in the event of the discontinuance of suc 
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14 the official index then published in lieu thereof by 
'the Bureau of Labor Statistics) from September 15, 1952, 
to March 15, 1953, and each subsequent six months 
} thereafter; provided, however, that no cost of living ad- 
_justment shall be made as of May 10, 1958, or November 
10, 1953, which will reduce rates of pay below those ef- 
‘fective as of November 10, 1952. 
| “In the event the total cost of living adjustments due 
| May 10, 1953, and November 10, 1953, computed under 
\the above formula, are less than 5 cents per hour on a 
\ staight-time average hourly basis for the employees cov- 
ered by this agreement, a general wage increase (added to 
| all rate ranges) equal to the difference between the total 
| sum of both adjustments and 5 cents shall be made effec- 
| tive November 10, 1952. Any cost of living adjustment 
| effective May 10, 1954, shall not reduce rates of pay below 
| those effective as of November 10, 1952, plus 5 cents.” 
\(The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
hia Division, and the International Association of Ma- 
fumists, Lodge No. 1717, AFL.) 
| ADJUSTING RATE RANGES 
In both the above contracts, the one-way feature 
0 ea by raising the floor to include net 
st of living increases for the previous year. 
At Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. the agreement 
etween the International Association of Machinists, 
\FL, and the company’s Santa Monica and El Se- 
undo Divisions gives an upward bias to the escalator 
y permanently adding cost of living increases to the 
laximum of existing rate ranges. Actually, three fea- 
ures of the clause operate to guarantee employees 
gainst pay losses if the price index drops: 
1. Quarterly wage adjustments are based on the 
ormula of 1 cent for each 1.14 change. The floor of 
he escalator is determined by rates in effect dur- 
ag October, 1952, with the BLS adjusted index at 
89.6. 
2. Wage increases resulting from the quarterly ad- 
ustments are added to the employee’s hourly rate 
nd the minimum and maximum of the rate-range 
chedules. Wage decreases that result are also applied 
the hourly rate and minimum of the rate range— 
ut not the maximum. Thus, cost of living increases 
re permanent additions to the maximum of the rate 
ange. 
However, another section of the contract provides 
at the hourly rate range of classifications shall not 
verlap. So an increase in the maximum of the hourly 
ate range of a classification has the effect of increas- 
hg the minimum of the hourly rate range of the next 
ligher classification if such increase is necessary to 
jrevent an overlap of rate range. For example, the 
ompany explains that a cost of living increase of 1 
ent would increase the minimum and maximum of 
he rate ranges of the “A” and “B” gradations of an 
|ccupation. A subsequent decrease of 1 cent would 
sult in a decrease in the minimums of both the “A” 
“B” classifications unless such a decrease would 
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GM-UAW Converts Escalator 


An agreement on conversion of the General Motors- 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, escalator to the 
BLS revised consumers’ price index was announced as 
the Management Record was going to press. 

Negotiations resulted in four changes in the May, 
1950, contract—which still has two years to run: 


Annual Improvement Factor—Has been raised from 4 
to 5 cents. The new annual increase goes to all 
hourly employees on May 29, 1953, and May 29, 
1954. 

Skilled Trades Increase—Effective June .1, 1953, 
hourly rates of skilled trades employees are in- 
creased 10 cents. 

New Cost of Living ''Float"—Nineteen cents of the 
present 24 cents cost of living allawance is added 
to the base rates. Hourly employees, thus, can lose 
only 5 cents on the cost of living allowance ac- 
cumulated since May 29, 1948. 

New Cost of Living Formula—The present escalator 
formula of 1 cent for each 1.14 point change in the 
“old” BLS index is now changed to two formulas 
which are based on the BLS revised index on the 
1947-1949 base: 

(1) Wage adjustments within the present 5 cents 
cost of living allowance are geared to a for- 
mula of 1 cent for each 0.68 point change in 
the revised index. 

(2) Wage adjustments above the present 5 cents 
allowance are based on a formula of 1 cent 
for each 0.6 point change in the revised index. 


In terms of the converted schedule of adjustments, 
this means that when the revised index falls between 
113.6 and the new floor of 110.8, the adjustments are 
geared to 0.68 changes in the index. Above an index 
figure of 113.6, General Motors wages rise or fall 1 
cent with each 0.6 point change in the revised index 
(1947-1949 base) . 


The converted schedule of adjustments from the new 
GM-UAW agreement is as follows: 


BLS Revised Consumer 
Price Index 


110.8 or less 
110.9 - 111.5 
111.6 - 112.1 
112.2 - 112.8 
112.9 - 113.5 
113.6 - 114.1 
114.2 - 114.7 
114.8 - 115.3 
115.4-115.9 
116.0 - 116.5 
116.6 - 117.1 


Cost of Living 


Allowance 
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drop the minimum rate of the “A” below the maxi- 
mum rate of the “B,” in which case the “A” minimum 
would not decrease. 

3. Automatic progression through the entire rate 
range is allowed at the rate of 5 cents, each employee 
having an automatic increase scheduled at sixteen- 
week intervals. 

Thus, an employee at Douglas, El Segundo and 
Santa Monica Divisions could get a cost of living 
increase if the index rose, then lose it if the index 
dropped. But he would automatically recoup the 
loss at the time of his next automatic wage increase. 
For example, the employee might be getting the maxi- 
mum rate of $2.21 for his labor grade. A 3-cent cost of 
living rise would increase both his rate and the rate 
range maximum to $2.24. Then if the CPI dipped so 
as to cause a 3-cent loss, his rate would go back to 
$2.21. But the rate range maximum stays at $2.24; 
and because of the automatic progression, the em- 
ployee would be back at $2.24 at his next regular 
review period which might be from one to sixteen 
weeks later, depending on the date of the employee’s 
next scheduled automatic increase. On the other 
hand, an employee in the same labor grade might be 
getting $2.11 after the 3-cent cost of living drop. He 
would have to wait two automatic progression periods 
to reach the old rate range maximum of $2.21 and then 
another sixteen weeks to reach the new $2.24 maxi- 
mum and recoup his cost of living drop. 

The following sections of the Douglas-IAM agree- 
ment outline this cost of living procedure and auto- 
matic progression: 


“Section 1—Definitions: When used in this agreement 
the following terms and phrases shall mean: 

“(a) Wage Schedules are the hourly wage rate ranges 
for job occupation and job classification labor grades, as 
established in Section 10 of this article. 

“(b) Hourly Wage Rate Range is the wage rate range, 
established by the wage schedules, applied to a job classi- 
fication. 

“(c) Basic Hourly Wage Rate or Base Hourly Wage 
Rate (at times, referred to as base rate) is the hourly 
wage rate of an employee, excluding any amount of cost of 
living adjustment, or bonus or premium payments such as 
shift, holiday, or overtime, etc. 

“(d) Adjusted Base Rate is the basic hourly wage rate 
of an employee to which has been added the appropriate 
amount of cost of living adjustment, if any. 

“(e) Working Rate is an employee’s adjusted base rate 
plus the bonus or premium payments excluded from base 
rate. 

“(f) Amount of Cost of Living Adjustment is the cents 
per hour of cost of living adjustment determined from 
the BLS consumer price index, as set forth in paragraph 
(b) of Section 8 of this article.” 


* * * 
“Section 8—Cost of Living Wage Adjustment: 


“(a) Basis for Determination: The amount of cost of 
living adjustment shall be determined in accordance with 
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changes in the ‘Consumer Price Index for Moderate 
Income Families in Large Cities in the United States, 
Adjusted Series,’ now published monthly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 
(1935-1939 = 100) and hereafter referred to as the BLS 
consumer price index. 

“Periodic cost of living wage adjustments were first 
agreed to by the parties on October 18, 1951, with the 
BLS consumer price index at 186.6 as a floor and as the 
base for determination of future adjustments. On the date 
of this agreement, October 17, 1952, each employee coy- 
ered by this agreement was receiving 2 cents per hour as 
a cost of living adjustment under the provisions of the 
preceding agreement, with the BLS consumer price Ps a 
at 189.6. | 

“During the term of this agreement any change in the 
BLS consumer price index below 189.6 shall not be used as 
a basis for reducing the wage schedules, hourly wage rate 
ranges of job classifications, and basic hourly wage rates 
of employees. 

“In the event the Bureau of Labor Statistics ceases 
monthly publication of the BLS consumer price index in 
its present form and calculated upon the same basis as 
the index for December, 1950, this section shall be of ne 
further force and effect; provided, that no employee shal) 
be reduced in his then basic hourly wage rate on account 
of the termination of this section. 

“Should this section be so terminated, the company an¢ 
the union shall enter into negotiations with respect to é 
substitute cost of living index. 

(Continued on page 231) 


One-Way Cost of Living Debentures 


Last July, financial columnists were talking of a 
unique “first” in corporate financing—cost of living | 
bonds. The Christiansen Corporation, a producer of 
light metal and alloy products, had just offered its 
employees a $300,000 issue of 4.5% twenty-year de- | 
bentures. Their value fluctuates with the cost of liv- | 
ing. The bonds were issued in multiples of $100. The 
escalator feature provides that the bonds can rise to 
a maximum of $150 in value if the cost of living rises. 
A falling price index, however, would not cut the | 
value of a bond below its $100 initial value. The 
4.5% interest is paid on face value plus cost of living 
increments. And increments are computed semi- _ 
annually according to the percentage rise in the con- 
sumer price index. Base index is the BLS adjusted — 
figure of 189.6 for June 15, 1952. 

Almost as novel as the escalator bond was a decision | 
by the employees of the Magnesium Company of 
America—a Christiansen subsidiary—to accept the 
bonds in lieu of a retroactive pay adjustment. On _ 
October 1, 1952, the company and the United Steel- 
workers, CIO, negotiated a wage increase retroactive 
to January 1. The union, after receiving almost _ 
unanimous approval from the company’s 300 em- 
ployees, chose to take the lump-sum retroactive pays 14 
ment in Christiansen Corporation debentures ins Pe 
of cash. | 
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OST PEOPLE at one time or another are in 

need of a loan to meet an emergency, but where 
n they get the credit they want? The loan shark 
rmerly had a virtual monopoly on lending money 
| wage earners at exorbitant rates of interest. This 
no longer true; now there are several agencies 
rough which the worker can obtain a loan at a rea- 
Able rate. Among the more important of these 
ding agencies is the credit union. 


| WHAT IS A CREDIT UNION? 


The credit union is a cooperative society organized 


promote thrift among its members and, equally im- 
yrtant, to lend its pooled savings to members in need 
‘eredit. A credit union is an organization of persons 
\ving some common interest or bond, usually em- 
oyees of a single company. But it may be a pro- 
sional group, a church, a country community, a 
dge, or a similar group. In all credit unions, however, 
ere must, by law, be a certain amount of acquaint- 
iceship among members. 
‘Since members conduct the business on their own 
me, there is little overhead expense. Poor risks are 
aterially reduced because the administrators of the 
edit union possess personal knowledge of the charac- 
r of members applying for loans. Credit unions in 
dustrial organizations have been especially success- 
l because by and large they meet these requirements. 
f the 5,870 federal credit unions, more than four 
. (83%) are in occupational groups. 
The credit union is closely supervised either by the 
te or federal authorities. The organizers of a credit 
rt may choose between incorporation under the 
ate credit union law or the federal act. If the federal 
chosen, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions of the 
ederal Security Agency will issue the charter and 
tpervise operation. It is possible to organize a credit 
aion anywhere in the United States under the pro- 
‘sions of the federal act. 
|The state and federal laws are drawn on the same 
sneral lines, but the laws of some states, which were 
nacted many years ago, do not embody practices 
hich experience has shown to be desirable. Before a 
nal decision is made as to whether the credit union 
to be chartered under the state or federal law, the 
ganizers should compare the state credit union law 
jth the federal act to discover which seems best 
ited to the needs of the proposed union. Among the 
rovisions to be compared are the fees charged for the 
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Perspective on Credit Unions 


A century-old institution with a new look—its growth since 1937 


charter, the type and cost of supervision and the 
powers granted to the credit union. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF OPERATION 


The first credit union was organized among farmers 
in Germany about 1850, but this movement did not 
gain widespread acceptance in the United States until 
nearly eighty years later. Massachusetts passed the 
first credit union legislation in 1909. Since that time, 
all but four states have enacted credit union laws.! 


‘Delaware, Nevada, South Dakota and Wyoming. 


Federal Credit Union Law 


Limitation of Membership—Restricted to persons 
having a common bond of occupation or association, 
and to groups within a well-defined neighborhood, 
community or rural district. 


Savings—Shares with par value of $5. Savings may 
be made in amounts as small as 25 cents per month. 


Loans—Unsecured—$200 or 10% of cap*tal and sur- 
plus, whichever is greater, to maximum of $400. 
Secured—10% of capital and surplus. 


Maximum Interest Rate on Loans—1% ‘per month on 
unpaid balances. 


Maximum Period for Repayment of Loan—Three 
years. 


Control and Management—Board of directors, su- 
pervisory committee and credit committee elected 
annually by members. Board selects officers from own 
membership. 


Earnings— Returned to members in form of dividends, 
to maximum of 6% per annum. 


Reserves— Entrance fees, fines and 20% of annual net 
earnings set aside until regular reserve equals 10% of 
total shareholdings. 


Investment. of Funds—(1) Loans to members; (2) 
obligations of the United States; (3) loans to other 
credit unions not to exceed 25% of paid-in capital and 
surplus; (4) shares or accounts of savings and loan 
associations insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Company. 


Borrowing Powers—May borrow up to 50% of its 
paid-in and unimpaired capital and surplus. 


State and Federal Credit Unions— 
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Federal Credit Unions— 


CHANGES IN NUMBER AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP & SHAREHOLDINGS 
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Their Growth from 1937 Through 1951 


AMOUNT OF LOANS OUTSTANDING ASSETS 
opal AT END OF YEAR ae 
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How They’ve Grown 
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Until 1929, the number of credit unions in the 
United States increased very slowly, but the Thirties 
witnessed a remarkable growth in these cooperative 
societies. The enactment of federal credit union legis- 
lation in 1934 gave an impetus toward an even more 
rapid development in this movement. Each year the 
federal-chartered credit unions form an increasing 
proportion of the total number of unions organized. 

By the end of 1951, the latest year for which statis- 
tics dre available, there were 11,279 credit unions, of 
which 5,881 are state chartered and 5,398 federal 
chartered. For the first time, membership passed the 
five million mark (5,196,393). Members had saved 
over a billion dollars ($1,040,442,244), while assets 
totaled $1,198,327,867. It is estimated that credit 
unions do about 12% of the nation’s personal loan 
business. By all these standards, it is evident that the 
credit union movement is thriving despite ups and 
downs over the past ten years. The accompanying 
charts show the growth of the credit union movement 
from 1937 to 1951. 


WARTIME EXPERIENCE 


During World War II, the credit union movement 
suffered a reversal. The number of credit unions 
dropped from 10,042 in 1941 to 8,882 in 1945. Mem- 
bership in the same period decreased from 3,304,390 
to 2,842,989. Assets, however, rose from $322 million 
to $495 million. Loans were sharply curtailed. In 
1941, loans outstanding at the end of the year 
amounted to $219 million, while in 1945 they were 
down over 40% ($126 million). 

Several factors contributed to the wartime decline 
in credit unions. New industries were born, and old 
industries contracted or expanded according to their 
contribution to the war effort. Labor turnover was 
high as workers left their peacetime employment and 
took jobs in the rapidly expanding war industries. 
Many were drafted into the armed services. All this 
movement of personnel from industry to industry and 
from one state to another caused an atmosphere of 
impermanence. Such unsettled conditions discouraged 
the organization of new credit unions and made the 
operation of those already in exist snce quite difficult. 

Also, during the war there was less demand for the 
services performed by credit unions. With the war 
bond drives in full gear, there was less money to de- 
posit in the credit union. Under normal conditions 
much of the loan business of the credit union is with 
members wishing to finance the purchase of auto- 
mobiles, and other consumer durable goods. Since the 
supply of these items was largely cut off during the 
war, the request for loans fell off sharply. Also, the 
Federal Government tried to cut down on consumers’ 
expenditures by imposing Regulation W, which pro- 
vided for the control of practically all forms of in- 
stallment buying. 


“ 


we MUST loan some of this 


. In plain words, gentlemen .. . 
dough .. .” 


All these influences contributed to a curtailment in 
credit union activity. In three war years—1943, 1944 
and 1945—more credit unions were liquidated than 
were chartered, and it was not until 1950 that the 
number of active credit unjons again showed a net 
gain over the number in effect in 1942. 


POSTWAR EXPERIENCE 


With the conversion from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy, all sorts of household equipment and other 
wares were again available in increasing amounts, 
Consumers could now satisfy their long pent-up de: 
mand for these products. As a result, outstanding’ 
loans to credit union members increased from $12 
million at the end of 1945 to $747.5 million in 1951) 
or a six-fold rise, although the number of nen 
had less than doubled (2.8 to 5.2 million) . 

The Korean War brought about some of the cout 
tions which existed during World War II. Not all 0! 
the anticipated difficulties, however, materialized. The 
economy was able to supply both guns and butter! 
and there was not much dislocation of labor. Conse 
quently the operation of many credit unions has 
progressed smoothly, with very few of the difficultie: 
encountered in World War II. Controls on installmen! 
buying have again been lifted so that credit union! 
may again make loans on time—subject only to thei 
own regulations and the credit union law under whick 
they operate. 


TOO MUCH MONEY 


With wages at their peak, many wage earners today 
can finance quite a few of their major purchases ow’ 
of current income and still have some money left fo 
savings. The decreased demands for loans and an in 
crease in member savings has confronted some ass0_ 
ciations with a perplexing problem. What to do with 
these surplus savings? Because the making of loans i 
the most lucrative form of investment for the credi 
union, a curtailment of this activity will be reflede 
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its earnings. The accompanying cartoon, which 
ypeared in the employee magazine of an airplane 
mpany, typifies the situation of a considerable num- 
or of credit unions. The more than 15,000 members 
‘this credit union have saved $4.5 million, an aver- 
re savings account of $294, or more than twice the 
yerage at the end of the war. Only about 41% of 
1ese savings are now out on loan, compared to 99% 
; the end of 1939. 
The decreased earning power of credit unions is also 
dicated in the accompanying table which shows 
ividend rates in selected industrial credit unions in 
42 and in 1952. In 1942 Tue Conrerence Boarp 
alyzed the dividend policies of sixty-eight industrial 
et unions. At that time, approximately 70% of 
ese societies had declared dividends of from 4.5% 
) 6%, with nearly a quarter having paid 6%. A 
milar analysis of dividend practices in sixty-two 
edit unions in 1952 reveals a rather sharp decline 
| dividend rates. Seventy-two per cent paid dividends 
etween 3% and 4.5%, while none paid a rate as high 
6%. (See Table 1.) Although different companies 
“e included in the two samples, the comparison 
ould seem to be a valid one, because many of the 
redit union statements analyzed in 1952 called atten- 
on to the reduced dividend rate and the reason for 
—curtailed loan business. 


LIQUIDATION OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Since the passage of the Federal Credit Union Act 
1 1934 to the end of 1951, 7,579 federal credit unions 
ere organized. Of this number, 1,993, or about a 
uarter of the total, were liquidated. As has been 
ointed out, conditions during the war period made 
he operation of credit unions difficult. Consequently 
1 1943, 1944 and 1945 the number of discontinuances 
ras higher than the number of new credit unions in- 
orporated (see the chart on page 202). Of the 1,993 


able 1: Rate of Dividends Paid on Credit Union Shares 
in 1942 and 1952 in Selected Companies 


Rate of 1942 1952 
Dividends == 
er Annum Number of Per Cent of Number of Per Cent of 
Per Cent) Credit Unions Credit Unions Credit Unions Credit Unions 
lone nm — 1 16 
der 1 1 15 _ = 
5-2.0 1 15 _— —_ 
0-2.5 — — 2) 3.2 
5-3.0 — — 4 6.5 
0-3.5 4 59 17 Q7 A 
5-4.0 S 4.4 12 19.4 
0-4.5 8 11.8 16 25.8 

-5.0 9 13.2 5 8.1 
0-5.5 21 30.9 4 6.5 
5-6.0 2 2.9 1 1.6 
0 16 23.5 — = 
5 1 1.5 —_— — 
5 1 15 — —_— 

1 1.5 — — 


Total 68 100 62 100 
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discontinued credit unions, 106 never commenced op- 
erations, while forty-seven merged with other credit 
unions, or converted from a federal to a state charter, 
leaving 1,840 bona fide liquidations. 

In a recent study of liquidation of federal credit 
unions,! it was found that only 50% of the credit 
unions chartered in 1943 survived. Beginning with 
1945, the rate of survival was much higher. (See 
Table 2.) 

An analysis was also made of the rate of liquidation 
according to occupational groups. The percentage of 
liquidations in these groups as a whole was somewhat 
lower, 25.5%, than the average of 26.2% for all types 
of credit unions. The rate of discontinuance was low 
in public utilities and other industries marked by a 
high degree of stability of employment and opera- 
tions. The percentage of liquidated credit unions was 
highest in laundries, hotels and restaurants, textiles 
and lumber, which have a large percentage of unskilled 
workers and high labor turnover. 

(Continued on page 226) 
*John T. Croteau, “Federal Credit Union Liquidations,” The 


Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, July, 1952, pp. 
187-203. 


Table 2: Number of Federal Credit Union Charters 
Granted and Number and Per Cent Still Active on 
December 31, 19511 


Number Percentage 

Number of Active Still Active 

Charters December 31, December 31, 
Year Chartered Granted 1951 1951 
1935 906 625 69.0 
1936 956 605 63.2 
1937 638 395 61.9 
1938 515 341 66.2 
1939 529 346 65.4 
1940 666 413 62.0 
1941 583 324 55.5 
1942 187 100 53.4 
1943 108 55 50.9 
1944 69 40 58.1 
1945 96 69 719 
1946 157 121 G71 
1947 207 174 84.0 
1948 341 301 88.2 
1949 523 482 92.1 
1950 565 535 94.7 
195] 533 472 88.5 


1 Source: Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, July, 1952. 


Table 3: Liquidation of Federal Credit Unions, 


1935-19512 
Payments to Members Liquidations Completed 
Upon Liquidation 1935-1951 1950 1951 
Number of federal credit unions 1,840 14 64 
Paid 100% or more......... 1,468 58 45 
Paid less than 100%........ 372 16 19 
Number of members......... 178,975 9,013 5,580 


Received 100% or more..... 143,731 7,581 4,038 
Received less than 100%... 35,244 1,432 1,452 
Amount. of shares:........,... $8,503,590 $723,249 $410,434 
Repaid 100% or more...... 7,514,373 681,171 353,514 


Repaid less than 100%..... 989,217 42,078 56,920 


1 Source: “Federal Credit Unions, Report of Operations for the Year 
1951,” Federal Security Agency, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 


Personnel Policies for Americans Overseas 


MERICAN companies send United States citi- 

zens to many foreign lands to perform many dif- 
ferent duties. Some fill executive posts; others are 
professional workers such as engineers and chemists; 
and there are sales people, office and production 
workers. 

Some of these persons go to remote and isolated 
areas for their companies and in many places the 
standard of living is much lower than in the United 
States. Frequently three years pass before the ex- 
patriate employee can return to his homeland for a 
leave, and resume relationships with friends and kin. 

Problems and difficulties may arise because of his 
new foreign residence. Take, for exampe, the hypo- 
thetical case of Tom Jones who is being sent to 
“Mula Mula” to supervise operations of his company’s 
foreign subsidiary. Tom has a wife and two children. 
Will he be able to find adequate housing for his family? 
If not, will the company help him solve this problem? 
What about shipping household effects? Will the 
company pay shipping costs on all the household 
furniture or will there be restrictions? 

The Jones’ children will, in a few years, be reaching 
high school age. But the educational facilities in 
“Mula Mula,” particularly for high school and college, 
are not comparable to those in the States. So will 
Tom have to pay the cost of sending his children off 
to some nearby country or back to his homeland for 
schooling? 

And suppose that the Jones children depart for 
schooling elsewhere and then one of them becomes 
seriously ill meaning that one or both parents hasten 
off to be with Mary Jane or Tom, Jr.? The trip be- 
comes an expensive matter. Does the company help 
Tom out with his monetary difficulties? 

The various Tom Joneses are also concerned with 
other problems. What abouc pension and profit-shar- 


ing benefits and sick-leave plans? Will the foreign 


operation carry out the same kind of plans as the 
domestic company? And will life be very dull in “Mula 
Mula”? What kind of recreation facilities will be avail- 
able? 


THE COOPERATORS 


These are a few of the questions which confront a 
person going to work in a foreign land. And these 
are the questions which some companies have thought 
through carefully, and worked out policies and prac- 


tices to meet the Tom Joneses’ problems. For a com- | 
parison of procedures concerning expatriate employ- 
ees, thirty-seven companies have cooperated m a 
survey conducted by Tue ConrerRENcE Boarp. _ 

The cooperators are a diversified group. They in- | 
clude financial institutions, transportation and com- | 
munication industries, manufacturing, chemical, oil 
and mercantile companies. 

Fourteen of the thirty-seven cooperators have 100 
or more total expatriate employees; six have fifty to | 
100; twelve have ten to fifty, and five employ under — 
ten expatriates. In the entire group of companies 
with expatriates, there are eleven which send women 
to work in foreign locations. Four of them employ ten 
or more women. 


WHAT DETERMINES POLICY? 


There are often other employees in these foreign | 
locations besides American expatriates. Many com- 
panies employ persons who are foreign nationals— 
citizens of the country in which the American foreign 
operation is located. In this survey, thirty-four co- 
operating concerns employ nationals. Frequently, too, 
there are employees who are neither United States | 
citizens nor citizens of the country in which the busi- | 
ness is located. 

Personnel policies covering a company’s United 
States expatriates may in some cases differ from those 
covering these other groups. There are various rea- | 
sons for this. One is the fact that certain local govern- 
ment laws may be enacted which will influence the | 
personnel policies for the foreign nationals. This often 
accounts for differences in pension plans. 

Another reason for varying personnel practices re- 
lates to the type of personnel sent overseas. The 
greatest number of United States citizens in foreign — 
employment for twenty of the thirty-seven coopera- 
tors hold executive positions and the second greatest 
are employed in a professional capacity. Some com- 
panies may feel it is essential to extend to these groups — 
certain privileges which make it desirable enough to 
them to compensate for the separation from their 
homelands. Some, for instance, pay the cost of send- 
ing the expatriates’ children back to the states for 
schooling. Some pay for emergency trips back to 
States. Others grant extended home leaves. 

A further analysis of United States personnel sent 
abroad shows that two establishments employ : | 
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iny professional workers as they do persons in ex- 
jitive posts. Eight establishments send more pro- 
‘sional workers to foreign countries than any other 
de; one sends more production workers, and two 
sid persons principally for some other type of work 
sch as sales. The remaining cooperators do not sub- 
t a complete breakdown of their expatriate per- 
inel. 

‘Six of the companies which have most overseas 
grsonnel in some classification other than executive 
ite that executives comprise their second greatest 
ber of workers. (See Table 1.) 

(Certain procedures, such as those covering housing 
medical facilities, have been set up by some com- 
ies, while other firms do not even mention the 
ed for them. This is often because conditions vary 
m country to country, and, of course, not all of the 
coperators have overseas operations in the same 
ces. So, where one concern may offer certain hous- 
z aids because of local conditions, another company 
ay not have to face the same set of circumstances in 
fawing up its plans. 


SHIPPING HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Tom Jones and his counterparts who are going off 
t foreign employment for the first time will find that 
teir companies almost always pay the cost of ship- 
ag household effects, according to the cooperating 
«mpanies. 
Those working for twenty-two of the companies 
srveyed may expect their firms to pay for the cost 
shipping all household effects, but employees of 
teen of the firms will find there are limitations to 
iat they can send. Such limitations are usually re- 
sictions as to weight; sometimes they may relate to 
certain piece of equipment such as a piano. One 
“mpany pays none of the shipping costs, but its 
iployees are frequently rotated among various 
ntries and come back to the States instead of re- 
ining in one location for a period of years. Firms 
rting limitations on shipping costs explain as fol- 
s. (See box on page 230.) 


“Where customs duties are exorbitant (as in Chile) we 
serve the right to decide what household effects are 
0 be shipped.” 
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“We assume the charge once only. Replacements and 
additional equipment which are shipped in subsequent 
years are for account of the expatriate.” 

* * * 


“Reasonable amount for size of each family. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 lbs. for married employees—4,000 Ibs. for 
single employees.” 

* * * 
“Employees transferred for United States organization 
have effects shipped entirely for company account. New 
employees have effects shipped for company account but 
pay customs duties personally. However, amount paid by 
them is returned if they continue in foreign service after 
first long leave.” 

* * * 
“The housing units to which our United States expatri- 
ates are assigned are furnished with basic items of furni- 
ture. Shipments for employees are therefore limited to 
personal effects with total weight not to exceed 500 lbs. 
for employees and 250 lbs. for each dependent.” 


* * * 


“Employees [in a South American city] may ship up to 
six rooms of furniture for which the company pays in 
the form of a furniture loan, or a loan will be granted 
for the purchase of furniture locally, such loan not to 
exceed $2,000 plus one month’s salary. 

“The loan is retired by service over a period of thirty 
months with a credit of one-thirtieth being given for each 
month of service after loan is executed. Field employees 
are limited in the shipment of household goods for which 
the company will pay the cost of crating and shipping. 
This limitation is made by reason of all basic articles of 
furniture being furnished in the camp houses.” 

* * * 


“Only ‘reasonable’ amount. We do not pay for pianos or 


= ” 
automobiles. ie oS ty 


“General policy for our South American company pro- 
vides for the shipping of household and personal effects 
at company expense with an allowance to cover customs 
charges. Household effects are differentiated from furni- 
ture. Company supplies furniture in field camps and 
rental furniture in [the country]. In the case of an em- 
ployee who is to be permanently stationed . . . the com- 
pany will pay for shipping of furniture and household 
effects with a maximum allowance for customs payment.” 
* * * 


“Household furnishings only, as customs duties are pro- 
hibitive on furniture of any description.” 


Table 1: Types of Work Performed by United States Citizens in Foreign Operations 


Number of companies with most employees 
moa these’ fieldsit. aa seecies vig wclie ss. 54 20 


Number of companies with second greatest 
number of employees in these fields ..... 6* 
= One company had as many workers in some other category. 


b Three companies had as many workers in some other category. 
© One company had as many workers in some other category. 


Executive Professional 


in Thirty-seven Cooperating Companies 


Equal Number in 


Executive and Produc- Other 
Professional tion Office Types Not Stated 
2 1 Q 4 
Sel 9 4 
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4 
Personnel Practices for Expatriates in hy 


Note: Blank spaces denote ‘‘no” or no answer 


4 
y 


x—yes = 
Type of Overseas Personnel Housing Schooling 
Total 
Number of 
U.S. Ex- DoesiGone Does Com- 
patriate Executive | Professional] Production Office | Other Type] Women | Number of | pany Ship | Is Housing | Pany Pay, | Does Com- 
Employees | Personnel | Personnel Workers Workers Personnel | Employees 7 oreigh Household Provided? Students cane 24 
ationals Effects? Travel 
Expenses? 
AS ees 12! Some 567 x Pa 
Becca 9 6 3 1,200 x | 
Ct 1u 7 Q 4,500 x x 
Dees 210 210 4,800 x Sometimes x Part | 
yen eee 30 5 25 x 
1 esate 5 5 2 x l 
Gale. 100 100 6,000 x 
16 eRe hae 2,500 1,000 1,000 500 90-100 60,000 Limited | Sometimes x 
pee. ee 400 25 100 295 30 20 10 4,500 Limited | Sometimes 
Sikes Seon 14 14 1,250 x sy 
Ke 186 94 20 28 44 1,986 Limited x Part 
A bine sie 600! 10 30 5 5 50 81,000 Limited ane x 
a4 Aaa Under 25 All 2 Under 50 x 
INGee ae 38 38 6 x 
One ye: 19 4 15 3 50 Limited 
A ae 95 30 35 30 2 315 Limited x 
Qs Fe 21 10 8 3 11,570 Limited 
Resse 97 37 17 22 9 12 7 500 Limited | Sometimes 
Sifeacce 65 53 7 5 5,000 x Sometimes x x 
Melita se 100 Q 98 200 x 
WER 138 16 59 33 15 15 8,429 Limited x x 
VIE, 7 7 3,250 x 
Wireb.. 110 35 75 400 
»,4 1601 45 35 40 30 2 4,000 Limited | Sometimes x 
Deu Vere: 3 3 2 Linfited No policy | 
DEES... 2251 Some Some 67,720 x x Part 
AB gers 20 5 5 4 2 4 669 Sis x ‘ 
ED. 100 60 20 20 25,000 x Sometimes x 
BE -c 16 16 1 40 Limited 
GH.. 51 Some Some 500 x Sometimes] No policy 
Teen 400 200 80 80 40 2 23,000 x Sometimes x 
KL.. 70! 60 5 9,500 x Sometimes | 
MN 59 59 1,400+]| Limited 5.4 } 
ORS. 50 15 35 37,000 x x ba 
QR. 165 35 120 10 8,000 x Sometimes x Part || 
Shes 25 10 15 AT5 Limited | 
Wisin: 35 20 15 165 x x Part §)) 


1 Company did not account for all employees or did not 
state number in respective occupations. to 3 5 
2? Company has health insurance plan but no medical care facilities at job site. 


HOUSING 


Housing expatriates and their families isn’t too great 
a problem among cooperating companies. Most have 
operations in localities where facilities are adequate. 
Only three of the thirty-seven companies furnish 
housing for their expatriates. Eleven others furnish 
housing sometimes. Where housing is supplied, it is 
usually provided by companies having large overseas 
operations involving field camp installations. 

Some cooperators who have constructed residences 
at foreign locations occasionally rent houses to em- 
ployees or make other concessions such as: 

“We do provide rent allowances where accommodations 
are difficult to obtain and rents are consequently abnor- 
mally high.” 


* * * 


“We assist certain employees in financing the purchase 
of apartments or houses where circumstances warrant.” 


3 Medical facilities are provided at some but not all forei 
4 Company cooperates in establishing community medica! facilities. | 
5 This is a profit-sharing pension plan. 


loss | 


Those who sometimes furnish housing clarify their 
procedure by the following statements: 


“In some. areas where housing is not available, the 
foreign companies find it necessary to construct housing 
for the expatriate personnel—housing which is rented to. 
them at a modest figure.” 


* 


* 


% 


“In certain South American field locations, housing is 
available for 65% of expatriate personnel. Balance in 
camps where future outlook does not warrant expenditure. 
Also a few jobs are seasonal because of climatic conditions. — 
In all operations in other foreign countries, expatriates: 


make their own housing arrangements.” 


* 


* 


* 


i 


“Only in Indonesia where housing is difficult and unde 
government control.” 


% 


* 


* 


“Housing supplied in producing areas and terminals. 
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In Case of Sickness Benefit Plans Recreation 
| Are Parents |Do Sick Leave] Are Medi- |May Families!’ Do Expa- Do Nationals |Do Domestic! Do Expa- |Do Nationals | Are Recrea- | Does Com- 
Reimbursed Policies cal Facil- | Use Medical | triates Have ave & Expatriate | triates Have | Have Profit | tion Quar- Pay Club 
for Emergency | Differ from ities Facilities? Pension Pension Pension Plans} Profit Shar- Sharing ters Pro- | Memberships 
rips Domestics? Provided? |(or Insurance) Plan? Plan?* Differ? ing Plan Plan? vided? and/or Dues? 
BY eer No policy 2 x Some places x 
tees a x 2 x x One place 
Pm No policy x Some places x 
ho x Some places x x 
Bits. :i- No policy 
Mts. No policy 2 x 
aire: x x x5 x x5 x 
Kd oss x x3 x Some places s 3 x 
“hh a No policy x x3 x a x x x x x 
Be ain x x x 
ed’. x xe x x x 
‘eo Se x x x x x x 
pub o% No policy x x x 
BY ee x x 
bee No policy x 6 6 
eet x x 4 x x x xo 
attic x x x x x x x 
Pups. ie, ve x x x x x 
heen No policy x x Some places x Someplaces x 
I. x 
fry ORE x x x x x x x 
ea No policy x x 
Piel obs os x 
meee. 2 x x3 x x x x 
'......] No policy | No policy x x Sometimes 
o> AS x x x x x x x? me 
BA's x x x 
; oa 4s x x* x Some places x? x? 
bea No policy x x? 
12 Le 2 x x x x x x 
aE x x3 x x x x x x? 
MRE ye x x x 
N x No policy x x x 
ine x x x Some places if xi > 
(eee No policy x 
Riis x x x 
NGS. No policy x x 


The company is a nonprofit organization. 
7A supplemental compensation or bonus plan. 


|Full reimbursement for quarters and utilities elsewhere 
subject to United States State Department maximum.” 


heres SCHOOLING 


| Where to send Tom, Jr. and Mary Ann to school 
ecomes a moot question for Tom Jones in “Mula 
Tula.” It presents similar problems to many other 
xpatriates who are parents and want their children 
keep up with the educational background of their 
outhful compatriots in the States. 

0 help out their employees in such circumstances, 
teen of the cooperating companies report that they 
ty travel expenses to send children to schools in the 
fnited States. Eleven of the sixteen also pay the bill 
hen the student elects to attend school in some coun- 
y other than the United States. One cooperator is 
nsiderating revision of its policy which so far has 
1 not to pay these travel costs. Two firms have 


ints 
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8 There are some exceptions in South America where law requires certain payments. 
: » Extended only to executives. _ ; 
Occasionally, ‘‘yes” answers mean that the company contributes to a government-operated retirement plan or complies with local laws on pension plans. 


established no policy on paying such expenses. 

Several companies state that this practice is re- 
stricted to secondary schools or colleges and others 
may have similar restrictions but have not said so. 
Some companies (those having many expatriate em- 
ployees) get around the schooling problem, especially 
the earlier years, by sending teachers from the States 
to instruct the children of their foreign-based per- 


sonnel. 


Sometimes companies pay tuition as well as travel 
costs. There are eight which report they pay all or 
part of the tuition, one company stating that its share 
of tuition cost is determined “through an educational 
allowance, dependent upon the country in which the 
employee is domiciled. This is usually the difference: 
in tuition cost between schools in the United States 
and in the country of residence.” 
(Continued on page 227) 


Training Films that Talk Back 


VER AT SOCONY-VACUUM they are enthusi- 
astic about a new use for loop films. A new 
technique for sales training has been developed and 
put into operation. In a word, it is role playing with 
loop films. The company is satisfied that its first 
program to train service salesmen has been clearly 
successful. The company now proposes that the tech- 
nique be applied to other training problems. 

What is a loop film? A loop is a short movie loaded 
in a cartridge which can be attached to and used 
with any 16 mm sound projector. The unusual quality 
is that once started, the film runs continuously and 
will repeat itself over and over again until shut off. 

The customers on the screen talk directly to the 
Mobilgas dealers and their men and they in turn, 
one by one, talk back to the customers on the screen. 
In this way the men meet various sales situations and 
learn to sell to many different types of customers. 
They do not just sit in a darkened room for fifteen 
minutes while a film is running. And they do not 
have to discuss a situation from memory. A daylight 
screen and the loop technique enables the dealer and 
his men to participate in a lighted room while the 
film is being shown. 


PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING 


Socony-Vacuum points out that this procedure rep- 
resents a philosophy of teaching which is different 
from that with which most of us are familiar in visual 
training methods. They say that loops do not re- 
semble the theater in any way. They reject the “estab- 
lishing shot,” the darkened screening room and all 
dramatic techniques usually associated with the 
“movies.” Adherents of loops contend that the theatri- 
cal aspects of other type training films frequently 
induce a passive mental state in trainees which is un- 
desirable. They feel this is overcome by any method 
that makes it possible for students to participate 
actively during the screening. 

Before Socony-Vacuum began its film loop training 
program early this year, the loop system had proved 
to be most successful in teaching languages, and a 
loop version of a new film on the “back pressure, arm 
lift” method of artificial respiration was being used in 
some industrial plants. In these cases, the film loop 
system is used to show basic skills. 

Socony- -Vacuum’s use of the film loop technique is 
different in that it involves not manual skills or com- 
pletely verbal skills, but salesmanship. Nevertheless, 
the people engaged in training activities are convinced 


f 
that much of the success of selling is determined | ig 
the basic ability to communicate, and the c a 
Socony-Vacuum loop training campaign is designed | 
to bring out this talent. 


HOW IT WORKS i 


The company’s sales training program involves § . 
different loops. The first two loops set the stage and © 
are used in the more conventional film training 
the unusual use of the film begins with loop th 
Here’s how the Socony-Vacuum loop film trainit 
program works. 7 

In loop one, the camera is inside a car parked a 
gas pump. It focuses directly on the service sale 
who is servicing the car. The service salesman, spe 
ing directly to the camera as if to a customer, m. 
his sales pitch about the needed service. His talk 
about a minute. This film is shown five or six tir 
until all details of the service salesman’s words ¢ 
actions are familiar to the men. 

In loop two, the same film is repeated with thi 
same action and the same words, but superimpo: 
on the screen are printed words which form the 
of Socony-Vacuum’s new “let’s sell” sales progra 
In succession, as the service salesman performs | 
services, are the words, “observe,” “explain” 
“solicit.” One minute may not seem very long to 
a typical sales presentation from beginning to 
but a minute is longer than it seems, and few se 
salesmen have longer than that to attempt any sel 
in actual practice. 

By this time, the trainees have watched the se 
salesman go through his sales talk from ten to re 
times and they have seen the logical sequence 0 
actions that make up a successful sale. During the last | 
two or three runs, the training instructor shuts off the 
sound, and queries the men on what the service § 
man is saying, Of course the service salesmen k 
very well what the man is saying after watching h 
nine or ten times, but this is a prelude to the n 
step which brings the men directly into the act. 


VARIETY OF CUSTOMERS 


Service station salesmen have a great variety 
customers they must “take on” during the day. 
two are alike and the sales techniques must be dif 
ent for each one. In loop three, the camera is outs 
the car and focused on a typical Mobilgas custor 
This time it is the customer who does the 
making mild objections to spending more for a 
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mal services. Silent periods occur throughout the 
jm after the customer’s speech, marked at beginning 
id end by a bell. 

j Bering these periods trainees have an opportunity 
i try to convince the customer that he needs extra 
service. They speak right back to the customer on 
je screen trying to make the sale and counter his 
ojections. The trainees talk in a normal speaking 
yice, without microphone, in as close an approxima- 
ion of the actual sales situation as possible. (Trainers 
live experimented with the technique by mounting 
ile screen in a car window, but it has been found 
jjat this bit of “realism” doesn’t make the situation 
yore real at all—merely adds an unnecessary and 
jstracting prop.) 

/At first, as Socony-Vacuum has discovered, some 
the men have stage fright. They're tongue tied 
nd confused. It’s a new technique, no one is familiar 
‘ith it, and there is plenty of time for ironing out 
fistakes. What the loop technique does is to get them 
» say something—which sales managers say is half 
“= battle. Socony-Vacuum feels that all too often 


9} 


“vice station attendants are quite content to pump 
e gas, point out the washroom and collect the 
joney, period. The use of loop films is expected to 
jculcate a habit of using the right words—convinc- 
gly, if possible, but if not convincingly, to say them 
ny way. 


| 


| TESTING SALESMANSHIP 


Loop four presents a harder sales challenge. A gar- 
alous old lady is the customer, and she is sure her 
ar will last for years and run perfectly, presumably 
‘ithout service. It is interesting that from any point 
1 the room, the old lady is looking right at each man, 
1 fact, not merely looking but consciously listening 
> what he has to say. (This is a difficult feat and it 
ied to find actors who can do it properly.) Each 
van has a chance to match his salesmanship against 
ne old lady, and at the end of each loop is the ques- 
‘on, “sold?” The group decides whether she bought 
ne service by voice vote. 
ee five introduces the hard guy: “Look, chum, 
st put the gas in!” The men get a half minute to 
ring him around a bit while the tough face glares at 
hem from the screen. Then he says, “What makes 
ou think I want to spend the money?” Another 
hance to work up an answer. Finally, the mug says, 
Makes sense, but some other time.” And the men 
et one more chance to put across an extra sale. 


Loop six is similar to five, but the customer this 
e is a very attractive blonde. The point here might 
e to make sales instead of “making time.” This is an 
‘ndication that Socony-Vacuum’s loop training is car- 
ed on more in the manner of a jovial and productive 
ull session rather than as a stilted, cut-and-dried 
sition of sales techniques. Attendants are sup- 
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posed to enjoy the sessions along with taking home 
some useful know-how to try out on the service court. 

One of the minor advantages of the film loop tech- 
nique, the company has found, is the simplicity of the 
physical setup. The one-and-one-half to two-minute 
films are each packed in individual cartridges and are 
simply attached to any make of 16MM projector by 
means of an adaptor. These adaptors are inexpensive. 
One magazine and one adaptor are needed for each 
projector. 


THE CAMERA TECHNIQUE 


The company warns that there is a certain tech- 
nique in making loop films and although it seems 
simple, the simplicity is deceptive. It is only learned 
after much experimentation. The process requires ac- 
centuating every facet that has a direct bearing on 
the subject and eliminating every possible bit of other 
material. 

For instance, the traditional method might show 
the attendant taking fifteen or twenty seconds to in- 
spect the oil change sticker to justify his remarks 
about “time for an oil change.” Such preparatory 
scenes, explanatory camera shots and other frills have 
been eliminated from Socony’s films. The company 
says such shots have proved to be enough to distract 
the audience from the training technique. 

Teaching motor skills, according to the company, 
will probably be another project in experimenting 
with the loop technique. Socony-Vacuum, for exam- 
ple, sees the need for a loop on the repacking of front 
wheel bearings, which is a complicated job that needs 
careful training. The company believes that after a 
man has watched this job on a loop seven or eight 
times, he ought to know pretty well how to go about 
it. This would mean that after a much shorter than 
usual supervised on-the-job training session he should 
be fully trained in the task. 

Service salesmen in the “let’s sell” program are 
presumed by the company to have a good background 
on product information, and their response to loop 
training has mostly confirmed this. However, in some 
cases where lack of product information is apparent, 
the company can then provide re-education. 

Training groups are limited to about ten men. They 
are conducted by the Socony-Vacuum salesman in 
each district. Attendance by independent business- 
men and their employees, who make up Socony- 
Vacuum’s service station operators, is voluntary. The 
training sessions are carefully arranged so that the 
effect is not like that of a usual film showing. 

The company is convinced that the success of the 
loop technique is not just due to repetition, valuable 
as that may be. Loops are doing the job better, says 
Socony-Vacuum, because-they enable the men to 
create their own sales technique for themselves. 

Grorce V. Moser 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Technical Note on the Consumer Price Index 


HE REVISION of the Consumer Price Index, 

published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
received much public attention because of the wide- 
spread use of the index and its importance in wage 
negotiation. Many of the resulting questions can be 
answered by a critical inspection of the index’s 
construction and the techniques of revision. 

Just what does a consumer price index measure 
and how does it make this measure? How does a 
major revision affect or alter the measuring device? 
This article will attempt to answer these questions in 
a simple nontechnical way. Other aspects of the re- 
vision such as population, city or family coverage; the 
kind of items used and their pricing and similar prob- 
lems were discussed in a previous issue of the Manage- 
ment Record. 


WHAT THE INDEX MEASURES 


A price index measures the difference between 
prices at different times. It makes this measure in 
terms of a percentage. That is, a price index records 
the prices at a given time as a percentage of the 


+“The New BLS Consumer Price Index,” Management Record, 
April, 1953, p. 134. 


prices at a reference time or base period. In this way 
an index is a measure of price difference or price 
change from the base period (or reference date) to 
any selected time. 

Suppose an index reads 181.6 as did the BLS’s old 
CPI in January, 1951. The base period (or 100% — 
period) for the old index was the average of the years ~ 
1935 through 1939. Therefore, the index reading of 
181.6 means that prices in January, 1951, were 181.6% 
of what they had been in 1935-1939 or 81.6% higher 
than in the base period. 


HOW THE INDEX MEASURES 


Now just how is this percentage measure made? 
The prices for the various items cannot simply be 
added together and a percentage taken between their 
sums for the two different times. The price for a small 
item, like bread or milk, would be dwarfed by the 
price of a large item like an automobile. The prices 
must be combined in some way so that they correctly 
reflect the relative importance of the item according 
to consumer spending habits. 

In order to give an item its proper importance, the 
price is multiplied by a quantity. In a consumer price 


BLS Consumer Price Index 1913-1952 
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index, the quantities are determined by a study of 
/¢onsumption habits. These quantities represent the 
‘average amount of the items purchased by consumers 
during a certain period, usually a year. Such a study 
is made for a definite time period and the quantities 
‘of the “market basket” of goods and services of that 
period remain unchanged for all subsequent indexes 
until additional information on consumption habits 
reveals significant changes. 

_ A more precise statement of what the index meas- 
‘ures is “the difference in prices or price changes of a 
fixed quantity (market basket) of items from time to 
time.” The index shows what per cent the prices (for 
given items with fixed quantities) at a given time 
are of the prices (for the same items with the same 
fixed quantities) at the base period. 

This method of combining prices into an index is 
basically the Laspeyres formula for an index and is 
written: 

} {aPi 

=GaPo 

In words this says: The index for time “1” equals the 
sum (3) of the products of the quantities (qa) of the 
items (fixed according to the survey of time “a”) 
and the prices (p;) of the items for time “i,” divided 
_ by the sum (3%) of the products of the same quantities 
(qa) and the prices (p,) of the same items for the 
_ base time “‘o.” Since the index is a percentage measure, 
_ the quotient of the two sums is multiplied by 100. 

_ Using this formula, the BLS’s old index for any 
_ given month, say month “i,” would be written: 


21934-36 Pi 


oo x 100 (2) 


%Q1934-36 Pi935-39 


THE EFFECT OF A REVISION 


How does a revision affect or alter this measure; 
how does it change the formula of the index? A re- 
_ vision in no way changes the fundamental structure 
_ of the index measure. The index formula is the same 
_ as before—that is the Laspeyres formula (1), since 
_ only the subscripts “a” and “o” are changed by 
| revision. 
__ First, a new expenditure study replaces the old one, 
_ so that the items and quantities are no longer based 
| on the “market basket” of the 1934-1936 study. In 

the new or revised index of the BLS, the quantities 
in the formula are based on data from the Con- 
_ sumer Expenditures Survey of 1950 adjusted for the 
year 1952.1 The quosa-3¢ in formula (2) of the old in- 
dex is revised to qios2. 

Secondly, a new base period or reference date is 
introduced in the revision. The base denoted by “o” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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in the formula, which was 1935-1939 in the old index, 
becomes 1947-1949 in the revised index. The index is 


_thus measured from a new 100% period which is now 


1947 through 1949. Since prices of this period were 
higher than prices in 1935-1939, an index measured 
from the base 1947-1949 has a lower magnitude than 
the same index measured from a base 1935-1939. 

Oversimplified in some respects, the formula for the 
BLS’s revised index could be written: 


21952 Pi 
PR ce ain! i 5 tc ly HY (3) 
21952 P1947-49 


However, if this formula were used to compute the 
revised index from 1913 to 1953, certain problems 
would arise both of a theoretical and practical nature. 
Considering the index as a historical series starting in 
1913, it is invaluable as a continuous series running 
from that date. Now if the revised index were to be 
computed by formula (3), it would mean that the 
whole series would have to be recomputed all the way 
back to 1913 using the items and their quantities from 
the 1952 “market basket.” But there is no price in- 
formation going back to 1913 for many of the 1952 
items. In fact some of the 1952 items such as nylon 
stockings, penicillin, television, frozen foods, etc., did 
not exist in 1913. Therefore, it would be impossible 
for practical reasons to use formula (3) for revising 
the index. 

There is also the theoretical question of how mean- 
ingful an index is which uses a “market basket” that 
does not apply to the time of the index. For example, 
how useful is an index in the post-World War I 
period using the items and quantities commonly pur- 
chased back in the period of World War I or in the 
depression period of the Thirties? Conversely, what 
would be the meaning, either practically or theo- 
retically, of an index for the pre-World War II period 
using a “market basket” of 1952? 


LINKING 


Historically, it is more meaningful to consider a 
consumer price index as being composed of several 
indexes each with its individual “market baskets,” 
linked together in time so that the whole index is a 
continuous series. For example, an index series is 
started with the items and their quantities applicable 
to the initial time period. These quantities are fixed 
and the index for these early years is computed by 
the Laspeyres formula (1). When the quantities be- 
come outdated and a revision is necessary, the whole 
index is not recomputed with the revised quantities 
as is implied by formula (3). Rather, the new index 
with the revised quantities is linked to the old index 
so that there is no jump or change in index level. In 
this way the continuity of the index series is pre- 
served. 
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The arithmetic of linking is simple. The Laspeyres 
formula (1) can also be written: 


=QaPi 
I, =< a s< eS SSS (4) 
> aPi-1 
In words, this formula reads: the index for the period 
“7? equals the index for the previous period (I,-) 
multiplied by the change in prices between periods 
“7” and “1-1.” This change is the quotient of the com- 
bined prices for period “i” (Sqapi) and the combined 
prices for the previous period (3qaPi-1) - 

Using this form of the index formula it is possible 
to-introduce new quantities without recomputing the 
back indexes and without destroying the continuity 
of the series. In this form the quantities used to com- 


2q,Pi-1 


ho x 100, by formula (1) 


2Zq_Po 
Substituting in formula (4), 


2q5Pi-1 ZqaPi 
I, = ———__ x 100 x ——_—_,, 
2aPo ZqaPj-1 
and cancelling the 2q, p;., the formula becomes 
2q,P; 
I, = ————  X 100, which is the Laspeyres formula 
2daPo 


. 
pute the index for the previous period (I;.:) need no 
be the same as the quantities (qq) used in finding th 
change between the two periods “i” and “i-1.” So, ir 
linking, the index for the “i-1” period is computed 
with the old items and quantities; and the revisec 
items and quantities are introduced into the measur 
of prices between “1” and “i-1” and used in subsequen) 
indexes. | 
This is what the BLS did in January, 1953, wher 
they introduced the revised items and quantities o| 
1952 and linked the revised index to the interim index | 
The interim index which had 1934-1936 quantities: 
adjusted by the Consumer Expenditures Survey oi 
1947, 1948 and 1949 was linked to the old index as of 
January, 1940. These indexes form the continuous 
series known as the Consumer Price Index. 
Also in January, 1953, the BLS made the shift in 
the basé date, making the years 1947-1949 the new 
100% period. At first glance the new CPI may appear 
quite different from the figures formerly published by 
BLS. But when it is remembered that the new index 
has a different base date from the old index, it becomes 
apparent that the difference stems from a change in 
the scale of the index, not a change in the index itself. 


Joan H. Lev. | 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Incentive Management—The author, who is executive head 
of The Lincoln Electric Company, defines incentive man- 
agement as “a means of giving the opportunity and spur 
to the individual so that he will develop abilities, now 
latent.” As head of this company for thirty-nine years, 
he brought it from bankruptcy to a leading position in the 
industry. His discussion of incentive management is based 
on actual performance in his business. In his foreword, he 
says he finds it “hard to understand why companies which 
have been vexed by labor-management friction do not go 
to incentive management.” Chapter headings in his book 
include among others: It Is Industry’s Responsibility to 
Eliminate Jobs, What and Why the Driving Force of 
Incentive, How to Install the Incentive System, and Why 
Incentive Systems Fail. By James F. Lincoln, The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 280 pp., $1. 


Counseling Executives—This thirty-page booklet contains 
a verbatim transcription of two demonstration interviews, 
designed to show how a factory superintendent might help 
a general foreman improve his supervisory skills. A com- 
mentary, a bibliography, and a few practical suggestions 
are also included. By L. Clayton Hill and Arthur 8S. Hann, 
published as an Appendix to “Executive Development,” 
Report No. 5, Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1952, 50 cents. 


Small Plant Health and Medical Programs—This report 
concerns industrial health services as provided by physi- 
cians and nurses (rather than industrial hygiene engineer-| 
ing, clinical views of occupational diseases, etc.) and is 
designed to assist employers: desiring to develop small-| 
plant medical programs. Descriptions of various small-plant 
programs are included, along with a general discussion of 
industrial health matters. By Margaret C. Klem and 
Margaret F. McKiever, Federal Security Agency, Public) 
Health Service, Division of Occupational Health, Washing-' 
ton, D..C., 1952, 231 pp., 50 cents. : 


Reducing Grievances Through Supervisory Training—This 
study in an unnamed company shows that there was a 
statistically significant reduction in the total number of 
grievances after the foremen were given a year of formal 
training. The findings of this study also indicate that) 
training of foremen results in generally improved em- 
ployee relations. 

Details of the training program are given in this report. 
Statistical procedures used to analyze grievances and to 
measure the effectiveness of the training program are also 
described. By Harry Sherman, Wisconsin Commerce Re- 
ports, Vol. III, No. 4, University of Wisconsin, School of 
Commerce, Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
Madison, ‘Wisconsin, November, 1952, 37 pp., $1.15. 
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Later Press Highlights 


| ORDS LIKE “unity,” “merger,” and “no raid- 
ing” stand out these days in labor press head- 
ines Some of the headlines describe unity discussions 
in high-level AFL and CIO policy meetings. Others 
speak of cooperative organizing agreements between 
such unions as the Teamsters and Machinists. Still 
others describe prospective mergers among AFL and 


_ (CIO unions. 


_ At the top union level, a committee of six AFL and 
CIO representatives have prepared a recommendation 
‘to end raiding by their unions, reports The CIO News. 
‘The committee presents its plan to the AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee this month. 


Teamsters—Machinists 


While top committees discuss raiding problems, 
several unions have agreed on ways to settle such 
problems themselves. Dave Beck, president of the 
‘AFL Teamsters, and A. J. Hayes, president of the 
AFL Machinists, signed a formal no-raiding agree- 
‘ment, pledging mutual cooperation in organizing the 
auto repair and service industry. In effect, said The 
Machinist, “the agreement means that mechanics in 
the shop will join the IAM; service personnel in front 
will join the Teamsters.” 

__ Mr. Beck, according to The Terre. Haute Advocate 
| (AFL), sees the agreement as.a means of organizing 
one million unorganized auto service workers. He also 
told the Teamsters’ organizing conference in Chicago 
| that he was prepared to negotiate similar no-raiding 
pacts with other AFL unions. 

However, The Labor Herald (AFL) reports that 
| Mr. Beck also told the Chicago conference that he 
| would not let other unions “steal our members with- 
out playing the game under the rules they write.” 
Other unions have nothing to fear from the Teamsters, 


| added Mr. Beck, “if they don’t have members that 


belong to us.” Mr. Beck laid out the union’s organiz- 


| ig platform in three planks: 


e Negotiation of agreements with other unions 
to organize the unorganized, the Machinist pact 
coming first. 

e Creation of area conferences to coordinate work 
of Teamster locals. The central states conference is 
a vital step in this direction according to Mr. Beck." 


See “Teamsters Begin Operation St. Louis,” the Management 


| Record, May, 1953, p. 179. 
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e Establishment of trade divisions covering the 
Teamsters’ thirteen major jurisdictions. 


Mr. Beck made a flat prediction that the program 
would boost Teamster membership to 3 million mem- 
bers in ten years, reports The Terre Haute Advocate. 


CIO and Its Retail Unions 


While the Teamsters were laying the groundwork 
for more organizing, the CIO was also taking steps to 
shuffle its unions and organizing techniques. Plans 
have been approved, reports The CIO News, for 
merger of the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, CIO, with the Distributive, Processing, 
and Office Workers, ind. The CIO says this merger, 
to be completed at the unions’ conventions in October, 
will give it a 130,000 member unit in the retail field. 

The RWDSU Employee reports that original merger 
discussions and resolutions included a’ third union, 
Local 1-S, United Department Store Union, CIO, 
whose membership is concentrated at Macy’s stores 
in the New York area. The CIO believes that this 
union will merge with the other two. Both Local 1-S 
and the major part of the DPOW were once affiliated 
with the RWDSU. They seceded in 1948, says The 
RWDSU Employee, because they refused to go along 
with RWDSU policy of signing noncommunist affi- 
davits. The DPOW later absorbed the United Office 
and Professional Workers Union and the Food, To- 
bacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union in 1950 
when they were ousted from the CIO for Communist 
party line activities. According to Walter Reuther, 
“The officers of the DPOW have sincerely and irrev- 
ocably broken with the Communist party. . . . The 
executive board of the DPOW has also fully endorsed 
the provisions of the CIO constitution explicitly de- 
nouncing communist infiltration.” 

The merger of the department store unions follows 
a CIO News report of a complete revamping of the 
CIO’s organization department. Three assistants to 
the new executive vice-president, John V. Riffe, have 
been appointed. They will aid in a “more efficient and 
effective operation,” reports The News. The new or- 
ganizing scheme, according to CIO reports, will con- 
centrate organizing activity in certain fields. The 
United Chemical Workér (CIO) reports that chemi- 
cals, paper, oil, textiles, electrical manufacturing and 
communications are the industries selected for in- 
tensive organizing. 
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AFL Mergers 


Several AFL unions report mergers pending or 
completed. The Railway Clerk (AFL) reports that 
Canada’s 4,100-member Brotherhood of Express Em- 
ployees has merged with the AFL’s Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. And the independent 
Marine, Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers 
Union is now taking a referendum on affiliation with 
the Seafarers’ International Union, AFL. The Marine 
Fireman reports that the union was affiliated with the 
AFL for forty-six years. It left the AFL in 1937 when 
the International Seamen’s Union splintered into 
smaller units. The Marine Firemen resolution on affili- 
ation, according to the union’s official paper, states 
“such terms of affiliation will preserve the Marine- 
Firemen’s Union in the tough years ahead. . 


CIO Packinghouse Workers—AFL Meat Cutters 


Another scene of merger discussions was Chicago 
where officials of the CIO Packinghouse Workers and 
the AFL Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen explored 
possible unity. Merger, says the Packinghouse Worker 
(CIO), would create one union with about 400,000 
members in meat-packing and allied industries. Both 
sides agree in principle on unity, adds the paper, “but 
unification hinges on agreement on basic questions— 
policy, program, and organization.” 

The new unity talks were initiated by a UPWA 
local that. had just beaten off an AFL Meat Cutter 
local raid. The CIO local wrote the AFL union’s 
secretary-treasurer Patrick Gorman saying the battle 
had proved wasteful and that only the company had 
benefited, according to the Packinghouse Worker. 
Both unions have explored unity on several occasions 
in the past with no success.? 


Seek Industry-Wide Pact for Airlines 


The first industry-wide contract covering commercial air- 
lines is being sought by the International Association of 
Machinists, AFL, reports The Machinist. Negotiations be- 
gan last month with United, TWA, Eastern, Northwest, 
Capital, and National Airlines. In seeking the industry-wide 
agreement, the IAM has also demanded a general wage in- 
crease on all six airlines, increased holiday pay, and revisions 
in wage scales, wage progression schedules and differential 
pay. 


Philip Murray Foundation Ready to Function 


With $1 million in payments or definite pledges already 
in, the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation is ready to 
function, reports The CIO News. Primary objectives of the 
foundation include aiding studies and research in labor- 
management problems and furthering research and educa- 
tion on the causes of poverty and unemployment. According 
to the International Oilworker, the foundation is set up as 


*See “Disunity in the Meat Packing Field,” Management Record, 
June, 1952, p. 221. 
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a nonprofit organization. It will not be a lobbying grou 
nor will it pay any dividends or bonuses to its officers. 
The foundation’s board of trustees is headed by Em 
Rieve, president of the Textile Workers Union of Americ: 
James B. Carey is secretary-treasurer. Other Trustees ai 
the executive officers and vice-presidents of the CIO. Th 
CIO News reports the appointment of a thirteen-man publi 
advisory board whose members include Cyrus S. Ching, V) 
Averill Harriman, Henry J. Kaiser, Eric A. Johnston, Mr 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and former President Harry S. Trumai 


Bridges' Union Picks Stand-By Officers 


If Harry Bridges loses his appeal to the Supreme Cow 
on a perjury conviction and goes to) jail, his Longshoremen 
union is ready with stand-by officers, reports The Dispatch 
(ILWU, ind.). Mr. Bridges was unopposed for the pres 
dency at the union’s convention. However, he propose 
that the union choose a stand-by president and first vicé 
president pro tem. James Vance of Portland and Joe (Blurr 
Klealilo were chosen. In an editorial in The Dispatcher, ™ 
Bridges says: 


“Tf the defendants [Bridges, Robertson and Schmidt 
go to jail and stand-by officers are called to take ove 
the regularly elected national officers retain their offici: 
title and all their authority . . . as well as their salarie) 
the battle for their vindication after being released wi 
then begin in earnest.” 


See Congress on New England Jobless 


Delegates of CIO unions in New England have ape | 
to Washington to save jobs in the Springfield, Massachuseti 
area, reports The IUE-CIO News. Representatives from th 
CIO’s Electrical Workers, Clothing Workers, and Texti) 
Workers claimed that firms moving from the area will leav 
6,000 employees jobless. Concessions they sought, accordin 
to The IUE-CIO News, included: 


e An end to “tax write offs” for new defense plan! 
when they are intended for civilian goods production. — 
e Repeal of the Fullbright Amendment to the Walsl 
Healey Act which permits lower minimum wage rates 0 
government contracts in the South and West. | 


Steelworkers Tally 1952 Strike Costs Vs. Gains 


Steel Labor calculates that by March 81 this year, Stee’ 
workers had recouped all: wages they lost as a result ¢ 
the eight-week steel strike in 1952. The union places th) 
average wage loss during the strike at $597.44 per stei| 
worker. This loss was cut by vacation pay during the strik. 
period averaging $149.36, says Steel Labor, and it was fw 
ther cut by the retroactive pay award of thirteen weeks a) 
$.16 per hour amounting to $83.20. Thus the total loss fo. 
the strike period was $364.88 per worker, according to Ste: 
Labor. The union claims that average weekly wages sinc 
the strike have been $10.88 higher than the prestrike week] 
earnings. Increased pay for the thirty-five weeks since th 
strike amounts to $388.80, say the Steelworkers, or $23.9 
more than was lost by the 1952 strike. 

Harow STiEeciitz 
Division of Personnel Administratio: | 
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Briefs aw 
PENSIONS AND 


OTHER BENEFITS 


‘Supplemental Pensions for Executives 


,| Two companies are proposing higher retirement 
\benefits for their executives because their present 
‘ plans do not provide adequate pensions. One concern 
' is submitting to stockholders for approval a plan for 
’ ithe nine top officers: president, vice-presidents, sec- 
i 
} 


' ‘retary and treasurer. Upon retirement at the normal 
- retirement date (age sixty-five), each officer will re- 
ceive a lifetime annual income equal to 30% of his 
average annual base pay during his last five years of 
‘service, provided he has completed ten years of 
_ service. 
| ‘This annual retirement income will include his bene- 
fits under the group annuity plan adopted in 1945 
and his Social Security benefit. Any amounts required 
_to bring the pension up to 30% of average compen- 
sation will be paid out of current income. Payments 
|cease upon death. In order to participate, the indi- 
vidual must not engage in competitive business. 

The pension plan of the other company, upon 
| approval of stockholders, will apply to junior man- 
_agerial, managerial and senior managerial employees, 
| who have attained age forty-five and are under sixty- 
| five. The entire cost of the plan will be borne by the 
_company. The benefits upon retirement at age sixty- 
| five are 2% of average compensation multiplied by 
| years of service from age forty-five to sixty-five. Aver- 
| age compensation for the purpose of computing the 
pension is defined as all amounts paid from age forty- 
five to sixty-five, or from fifty-five to sixty-five or 
from entrance date to sixty-five, whichever produces 
the greater benefits. 

From this amount, benefits received under any re- 
tirement plan of the company are deducted whether 
| or not the employee was covered after he became 
| eligible. Excepted from this provision are the past- 
| service credits purchased by the employee’s contribu- 
_ tions made between 1931 and 1943 under the original 
plan. 
| The plan provides for early and late retirement, 

disability benefits and full vesting after fifteen years 
of service. It also provides for the payment of a death 
| benefit if the employee dies between the ages of fifty- 
| five and sixty-five and prior to actual retirement. The 
| death benefit is equivalent to the amount the em- 
| ployee would have been entitled to at early retirement 
| and is paid to his beneficiary in equal installments 
for 120 months. 
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The combined maximum retirement benefits under 
all the pension plans put into effect by the company 
shall not exceed $2,500 a month. As in the case of 
the previous plan, the employee forfeits his rights 
under the plan if he competes in any way with the 
company. An exception is made, however, if an officer 
of the company consents in writing. 


Keeping Employees Informed 


A briefing session was recently held for employee 
relations and payroll personnel of the Schenectady 
plant of General Electric Company to explain the 
insurance program. Eighty-seven persons from nine- 
teen departments took part. The conferees will in 
turn explain the plan to employees, so that everyone 
will understand and benefit fully from the GE insur- 
ance program. 


Changing the Wage Dividend Formula 


Like other personnel activities, many profit-sharing 
arrangements require revision to meet changing con- 
ditions. The recent change in the wage dividend plan 
of the Eastman Kodak Company! is an interesting 
example of this. Payments to employees under the 
plan are geared to cash dividends on common stock 
and also to the employees’ average pay over a five- 
year period. In recent years, employment and wage 
rates have increased very rapidly with the result that 
total wage dividend payments have correspondingly 
gone up at a rate much faster than the total cash pay- 
ments to stockholders. 

Until 1937 the amount distributed to employees 
was never as much as 25% of the total cash dividends 
above a stated amount (70 cents a share). It is now 
more than 100%—far more than was visualized by 
President Eastman when he established the plan in 
1912. 

Under the plan, a wage dividend of one-half of 1% 
of average wages for the past five years is given for 
each 20 cents by which the cash dividend on common 
stock exceeds 70 cents a share. There was no maxi- 
mum placed on the percentage of pay employees 
might receive, but during recent years the dividend 
to stockholders has totaled $1.80 a share, making the 


* Described in the Management Record, April, 1953, p. 141. 
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eligible employee’s wage dividend 2.75% of total aver- 
age pay. 

This formula will continue in force, but for every 
20 cents of common stock cash dividend above $1.80, 
an employee will receive another one-tenth of 1% of 
his five-year pay. 

The directors of the company feel that while the 
present wage dividend payments are much greater in 
proportion to cash dividends than was originally in- 
tended, they do not believe that it would be just to 
return to the proportion of some years ago. The new 
formula, they believe, is fair to everyone under the 
present circumstances. 


$137.50 Monthly Pension 


Ford Motor, General Motors and Chrysler have 
reached agreements with United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, to increase pensions to a maximum of $137.50 a 
month, including Social Security. The Ford formula 
has also been changed from a flat-sum benefit to a 
pension of $1.75 a month for each year of company 
service up to thirty (in addition to Social Security) . 


Pension Briefs 


B & O has extended its contributory pension plan 
supplementing railroad retirement benefits to a new 
class of employees. Originally, membership was lim- 
ited strictly to those who had been making more than 
$300 each month for twelve consecutive months. On 
March 18, the board of directors voted to permit 
employees whose earnings over the preceding twelve 
months averaged $300 a month to join the plan. 
Under this new provision, approximately 34,000 em- 
ployees now become eligible to join instead of the 
20,000 employees who qualified under the original 
plan. Employees are allowed ninety days in which to 
apply for membership after they become eligible. 
After that date, they forfeit their right to participate. 


* * * 


Effective January 1, 1953, employees of Bird & Son, 
Inc., will be entitled to more liberal retirement bene- 
fits. Under the new plan, the normal retirement 
income for employees retiring at normal retirement 
age (sixty-five) with twenty-five years’ service will 
be 40% of the base pay averaged over the last ten 
years prior to age sixty-five. The pension includes 
Social Security benefits, and any amounts received 
under the previous insured plan. The pension is in- 
creased by 1% of average pay for each year over 
twenty-five, to a maximum of 45% for thirty years’ 
service. The minimum monthly pension (including 
Social Security and the insured benefits) is increased 
from $100 to $117.50 a month, for twenty-five years’ 
service and to $125 for thirty years’ service. 

The company’s contributions will no longer be 


| ey 

x) 
based on profits. The amount to the credit of em:) 
ployees who were under the profit-sharing arrange- 
ment will be used to help purchase his pension benefit. 
The plan will be trusteed in the future. 


Stock Ownership Briefs 


The Fafnir Bearing Company of New Britain, Con- 
necticut, has had a stock purchase plan in effect since 
1920. Under its stock ownership incentive plan, the | 
employee stockholder receives extra compensation — 
equal to half the dividend which he receives on his 
stock. The stock is obtained from a bank or broker, 
as the company does not sell its shares directly ‘to 
employees. 

* * * 

Directors of Armco Steel Corporation have sub- 
mitted a stock option plan to stockholders. All em-. 
ployees with eighteen months of service are eligible 
except those who have been granted options under 
the key employees’ plan. The option price will be at 
least 95% of market value. Under the plan, 300,000 
shares of common stock will be subject to option and 
allocated among employees on the basis of compen-. 
sation. The employee pays for the stock through 
payroll deductions spread over thirty-five months. 
Beginning two years after the option is granted, he 
may also make cash deposits to his account. The 
account draws 2% interest, which is credited toward — 
the price of the stock. 


* set 


Sears, Roebuck and Company has submitted to 
stockholders some changes in its savings and profit 
sharing pension plan, which has been in effect since 
1916. Because the general salary level has risen in, 
recent years, employees are now permitted to con- 
tribute 5% of their annual salary up to $10,000. Thus 
the employee can contribute $500 a year instead q 
the previous $250. 

The company is asking stockholders to approve the. 
following change in the formula for computing its 


own annual contributions to the plan: | 


Present Formula Proposed Formula 


Consolidated Percentage Consolidated Percentage 

Net Income Contributed Net Income Contributed | 

Before Taxes to Fund Before Taxes to Fund 

in Millions of Dollars in Millions of Dollars : I 
Under 40 5% 50-100 5% i , 

40- 60 6% 100-150 6% i} 

60- 80 1% 150-175 1%. | 

80-100 8% 175-200 8% 

100 or more 9% 200-250 9% | 

250 or more 10% 


6 million shares of the company’s stock, about 25% 
of the shares outstanding. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


} 


Guaranteed Weekly Wage 
The guaranteed annual wage is the long-term ob- 
jective of many unions, especially the CIO Auto 
Workers and Steelworkers. As a first step toward this 
zoal some unions have been asking for, and sometimes 
getting, a guaranteed weekly wage. Such a clause is 
Flesdea by unions as a “down payment” on the 
annual wage objective. 

The type of weekly wage guarantee sought is illus- 
trated by: this clause from a southern manufacturer’s 
contract with the CIO Steelworkers: 


“Weekly Guarantee Rate—Each employee of the com- 
pany who is continuously employed and whose services 
are available to the company is guaranteed a minimum 
weekly wage for each week during the life of this contract 
and the company agrees to make up the difference to the 
employee who does not receive a sum equal to the mini- 
mum as outlined below. 

_ “The guaranteed minimum weekly wage shall be com- 
| puted in the following manner: 

“The individual employee’s straight-time average hourly 
| rate of earnings for the year preceding the effective date 
_ of this contract, or such portion thereof during which the 
| employee may have been employed by the company, plus 
| the general wage adjustments included in this agreement, 
shall be multiplied by forty hours.” 


NLRB Rules on Unfair Practice Strikes 


_ The National Labor Relations Board in a recent 
\decision held for the first time in its history that: 


| © A no-strike clause does not bar a strike called in 
protest against an employer’s unfair labor practices. 

| e@ Section 8(d) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which pro- 
|hibits strikes during the sixty-day period for renego- 
\tiation of labor agreements, does not apply to a strike 
caused by an employer’s illegal support of a rival 
union. 

| The rulings were made in a case involving two New 
York City plastic manufacturing companies and the 
)AFL Carpenters union. The companies are Mastro 
|Plastics Corporation and French-American Reeds 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., which occupy a single 
plant and use the same staff of employees. 

The board found that the companies had violated 
|the law by (1) paying employees to solicit member- 
|ship for the rival union during working hours; (2) 
| discharging an employee who was active in behalf of 
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the established union when, during a plant “break,” 
he walked with a group of fellow employees to the 
soft-drink vender in the plant, and (3) refusing to 
reinstate the seventy-six employees who struck in 
protest of these unfair labor practices. 

On the basis of these rulings, the board by a four 
to one vote ordered the seventy-six employees who 
went on strike in November, 1950, to be reinstated 
with back pay from March 12, 1951, the date on 
which they called off the strike and offered uncondi- 
tionally to return to work. 

However, the board divided three to two on the 
question of whether Section 8(d) applied to a strike 
in protest of an alleged unfair labor practice. Section 
8(d) provides that: 


“Any employee who engages in a strike within the sixty- 
day period specified in this subsection shall lose his status 
as an employee of the employer engaged in the particular 
labor dispute, for the purposes of Sections 8, 9, and 10 of 
this act, as amended, but such loss of status for such 
employee shall terminate if and when he is reemployed by 
such employer.” 


The majority opinion that Section 8(d) applies 
only to strikes called in connection with the termina- 
tion or modification of a contract was signed by board 
members John M. Houston, Paul L. Styles and Ivar 
H. Peterson. They said 8(d) does not apply to those 
strikes arising during the sixty-day period which are 
caused by unfair labor practices of the employer which 
are not related to the contract or bargaining. Chair- 
man Paul M. Herzog and board member Murdock 
dissented on this point. 

In handing down its opinion, the majority stated: 


“_.. by its terms [Section 8(d) ] applies only to strikes 
to terminate or to secure a modification or interpretation 
of a collective bargaining contract. The finding that the 
present strike was an unfair labor-practice strike therefore 
takes it outside the purview of Section 8(d). 

“The section itself, as we have pointed out, is unmis- 
takably designed to control and deal with a distinct facet 
of labor management relationships, 7.e., the critical period 
of collective bargaining negotiations preceding termina- 
tion or modification of a contract. The Congressional 
concern and intent, as reiterated many times during con- 
sideration of the section ‘im 1947, was to prevent the use 
of economic pressures such as strikes and lockouts for 
reasons connected with contract negotiation from impeding 
or disrupting collective bargaining during that critical 
period. In short, Congress prohibited either labor or man- 
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ageement from using strike or lockout pressures in the 
frame of contract negotiations in preference to peaceful 
bargaining devices. To adopt the viéw of our dissenting 
colleagues would be to find that Congress intended, de- 
spite this clear concern and attention throughout the 
section to contract negotiation, to render a labor organi- 
zation helpless for a set period against unfair labor prac- 
tices totally unconnected with the problems of contract 
termination or modification. This view we cannot ascribe 
to Congress in the absence of any expressed legislative 
intent or desire.” 


Chairman Herzog and board member Murdock 
held in their dissent that both the language of Section 
8(d) and its legislative history compelled the con- 
clusion that the strike ban applies to any type of 
strike occurring during the sixty-day period. They 
said: 


“To us, the conclusion is inescapable that Congress 
determined in 1947 that the cause of industrial peace 
would best be served by total elimination of the use of 
economic weapons, no matter what the provocation, during 
the critical period of contract negotiation. As this deter- 
mination was made a part of the statute in Section 8(d), 
it is not the province or the prerogative of this board to 
question or to alter it.” 


NLRB Rules for Nationwide Unit 


The NLRB ruled in favor of a nationwide unit and 
against a regional unit in the television industry. The 
case involved the American, Columbia, and National 
Broadcasting Companies and two unions: the Authors’ 
League of America, independent, which has a nation- 
wide contract, and the Television Writers of America, 
also an independent union, which sought representa- 
tion rights in the Los Angeles area. 

In presenting its case for a separate unit for the Los 
Angeles area, the Television Writers of America con- 
tended that a unit of free-lance writers who write for 
programs produced in Los Angeles County is appro- 
priate because “writers must live and work in the 
areas where their shows are produced; there are very 
few temporary transfers of writers from one geographi- 
cal area to another; markets and writer-agent rela- 
tionships vary regionally; there is wide geographical 
separation between New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, the principal locations from which the net- 
works’ broadcasts originate; the collective bargaining 
history for writers has been regional; and the local 
stations of the networks in Los Angeles have local 
autonomy.” 

The Authors’ League of America and the three 
broadcasting companies contended that a nation- 
wide rather than a local unit was appropriate be- 
cause “the networks’ operations are integrated, with 
centralized control over nationwide operations, in- 
cluding labor relations, in New York; collective bar- 
gaining in the industry has been nationwide; the skills, 
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techniques, and working conditions of the employees 
sought are unaffected by their geographical location; | 
and there is considerable movement of these employ- 
ees from one area to another.” 
The NLRB upheld the nationwide bargaining unit, 
saying that “. . . in view of the integration and cen- 
tralized control of the networks’ operations, the simi- 
larity of the skills, techniques and duties of the writers | 
sought, the degree of mobility of the writers, and the 
extensive collective bargaining history on a system- 


wide, multiemployer basis for other free-lance em- _ 


ployees in the industry and for similar employees in 
radio, we find that the Los Angeles unit sought by 
TWA is inappropriate because [it is] too limited in 
scope and that a system-wide, multiemployer unit is. 
appropriate.” 


Bonus for Holiday Eves 


Employees receive an extra bonus for working 
Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve under this clause 
in the contract between the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company and the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO: 

“A premium payment consisting of the hourly basic 
wage for the time worked from 7 P.M. to midnight on 
December 24 and December 31 will be paid. This is in 
addition to any overtime, evening, night or Sunday 
premium payments which may be paid for the time 
worked. Employees who work all-night tricks shall also 
receive this premium payment for any time worked he- | 
tween 7 P.M. and midnight or until the last evening 
employee goes off duty after midnight.” 


First Quarter Strikes Show Drop 


Work stoppages during the first three months of 
the new administration were lower than during the _ 
corresponding first three months of 1952, according to | 
estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The num- | 
ber of workers on strike and man-days of idleness — 
were about 25% under the first quarter of 1952, al- | 
though the number of strikes decreased by less than | 
10%. 

The first quarter figures for 1952 and 1953 are: 


All Stoppages in Effect 


Work Stoppages During Period » | 


Beginning =| 
in Period Man-days Idle_ | 
Per Cent 
of Esti- 
orkers Workers | Number | mated | 
Period Number| Involved | Number | Involved | in Thou- | Working — 
in Thou- in Thou- | sands Time |), 
sands sands (Ali Stop: 
pages) 
First quarter: 
LOSS" se 2. 1,150 500 1,300 550 8,350 13 
DI st earcee 1,279 705 1,409 T44 4,310 ey) 


« Preliminary estimates. 
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Percentage Change 
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Review of Labor Statistics 


HE MOST RECENT survey of consumers’ prices 
by Tue ConFrereNceE Boarp shows that living 
costs have remained virtually unchanged over the past 
three months. The April index for thirty-nine United 
States cities is 179.3 (January, 1939100), 0.1% be- 
low the March figure and 0.3% under its year-ago 
level. Since February, the all-items index has varied 
within a range of only five tenths of an index point. 
The stability over the past month is particularly 
significant in view of the lifting of OPS controls in 
mid-March. The all-items index is currently 4.1% 
above its January, 1951, level, the last survey date 
prior to the imposition of price controls. From Janu- 
ary, 1951, to August, 1952, when the all-time peak was 
reached, prices rose 6.0%. Since August, 1952, there 
has been a decline of 1.8% in the index. 
Food prices dipped 0.7% over the month, reaching 
a point 4.3% under the April, 1952, level. Beef prices 
again registered sharp declines, but pork and lard 
continued to move up. Dairy products were generally 
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weak, with butter prices responding rapidly to a eut ~»/! 
in the support price. Higher prices were reported for » 
poultry, eggs, coffee, sweet potatoes, carrots, ED (Hed 
beans and apples; declines were evident for spiel 
lettuce, onions and oranges. Sy 

Sundries, with an 0.9% rise, was the only other com- 
ponent to exhibit any significant change over the 
month. Increases in the purchase prices of automo- 
biles, observed in the annual survey, were largely 
responsible for the rise. Higher prices of pipe tobacco 
and reading materials in some cities were also con- 
tributing factors. Sundries has shown the greatest 
increase (4.2%) of any component since the com- — '' 
parable month of 1952. iM 

Housing, clothing, fuel and housefurnishings showed ©" 
practically no change over the month. As usual, pre-  “"' 
vious estimates of changes in the housing indexes of ©“ 
cities not surveyed in February and March were ad- 
justed on the basis of the current quarterly rent sur- 
veys in these cities. This adjustment resulted im a 
0.1% decline in the combined housing index. 

The purchasing value of the dollar in April was 558) 
cents (January, 1939 dollar=100 cents). This was) 
0.2% higher than the March figure and 0.4% abovea| “¥ 
year ago. i 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ report on employ-| ‘! 
ment in nonagricultural industries in April indicated 
that nonfarm employment has shown signs of leveling - i 
off in recent months. The estimates reveal that for the | 
second straight month, the changes in nonfarm jobs ith 
were primarily seasonal. This contrasts with the steady |» 
rise reported each month from July, 1952, to Febru- «| 
ary, 1953, after allowances for seasonal factors had 
been made. 

However, employment still continued at a reeord 
high for the season. The number of employees in non- | 
agricultural establishments is estimated at 48.8 million 
in mid-April, 1.3 million higher than a year earlier. — 

Nonfarm employment rose by 139,000 between 
mid-March and mid-April. This gain reflects the 
usual Spring upturn in construction activity, which 
boosted employment in that industry to 2.4 million. 
On the other hand, post-Easter layoffs in apparel 
other soft goods industries pushed the manufactu 
employment figure down to 17.0 million in ole 
86,000 below mid-March. But this total is still a new 


MANAGEMENT RECO : 


‘igh for the month, topping the April, 1952, figure by 


yout 1.0 million. 

April employment totals in trade, finance, and the 
irvice establishments showed increases over the pre- 
fous month. During April, finance employment in- 
fare by 74,000 over a year ago. 

_ Government employment continued to decline over 


me, month, with reductions on the federal level ac- 


wunting for most of the decrease. The March-April 
jduction in the number of federal workers was 19,000, 
‘‘inging the total cutback to 44,000 since January. 

deral employment within the continental limits of 
‘le United States totals 2.3 million, about 60,000 lower 
an a year ago. These decreases reflect a decline in 


efense Department payrolls as well as separations of 
“uployees from the Stabilization and other control 


zencies. 


TURNOVER RATES FOR MARCH 


i 
‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that layoffs 
manufacturing industries during March were at one 
: the lowest rates for the season since the end of 
Yorld War II. The monthly labor turnover survey 
ows that the nation’s factories laid off only eight 
orkers for every 1,000 on their payrolls during March 
-the same rate as in the preceding month. However, 
he current layoff rate is almost 30% under that of a 
ear ago, and is equal to the postwar low for the 
xonth set in 1951. 
The hiring rate for manufacturing was forty-three 
er 1,000 workers in March—slightly higher than the 
‘ebruary total of forty-two per 1,000. Compared with 
year ago, however, the hiring rate is up about 10%. 
n most industries, hiring this March was considerably 
‘igher than a year ago. Lumber and tobacco are the 
nly industries where hiring in March was down ap- 
reciably from a year ago. Similarly, most industries 
id off fewer workers this March than a year ago. 
' Quits in March, 1953, were at a rate of twenty-five 
ict 1,000 employees—or about 25% above March, 
952. BLS says that this indicates a “generally favor- 
ble job market” since the-quit rate usually goes up 
en opportunities to shift jobs improve. 

This discharge rate remained the same in March as 
a February, four per 1,000 workers. 
| Total separations (including quits, discharges, and 
iyoffs) come to forty-one per 1,000 employees, an 
crease of five per 1,000 over February. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


According to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
abor Statistics, production workers in manufacturing 
dustries averaged $71.40 a week in mid-April, a 
‘line of 53 cents from the preceding month. This 
ecrease resulted chiefly from seasonal factors. With 
; Easter season over, the workweek was cut con- 


_ iderably in apparel, textiles and leather goods. 
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Average hourly earnings in manufacturing, esti- 
mated at $1.75 in April, was unchanged from March. 
However, over the year the increase was 10 cents per 
hour. 

Despite reductions in soft goods industries, the ay- 
erage factory workweek was 40.8 hours in April, about 
one hour more than a year ago, and a new post-World 
War II peak for the month. Factory weekly pay in- 
creased $5.70 over April, 1952, reflecting the over-the- 
year rise in hours as well as wage increases and more 
overtime work. This increase was greater in durable 
goods plants than in nondurable goods industries— 
$6.75 against $3.90. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Between April 15 and May 15 Tur ConrerEeNnce 
Boarp confirmed the thirty-eight settlements which 
are listed in the table starting on page 234. More than 
14,000 employees in thirty firms were involved in these 
negotiations. Thirty of the settlements were with wage 
earners, eight with salaried groups. The hourly raises 
ranged from 2 cents to 15 cents, with a nickel-an-hour 
raise the most frequent. Following closely behind was 
the 8-cent-an-hour increase, with the 6-cent increment 
next. There were also a few scattered weekly and 
percentwise raises for wage earners. 

Raises granted salaried employees ranged from $12 
to $20, and from 3% to 4%. Due to the small number 
of raises reported for salaried employees, no pattern 
could be discerned. 

Some of the more significant settlements confirmed 
during the month were: 

The Bell Aircraft Company of Buffalo, New York, 
in a wage reopening with 7,004 members of the UAW- 
CIO, granted employees an hourly raise of 7.5 cents. 

The Hughes Aircraft Company of Tucson, Arizona, 
signed a new one-year contract, by which nearly 1,300 
employees were raised 12 cents an hour. The bargain- 
ing unit for these employees was the IAM-AFL. 

The National Malleable & Steel Castings Company 
of Cleveland signed a new contract with 1,200 em- 
ployees, who were represented by the UAW-CIO. The 
raise averaged 6.6 cents per hour per employee. In 
addition, certain “fringe benefits” were liberalized, and 
shift differentials were increased. 


Vircinia BoscHENn 
Purmip Korn 
Grace Mepvin 
Statistical Division 


Management Reading 


Readings in Experimental Industrial Psychology—A collec- 
tion of sixty-three recent articles by psychologists and 
industrial relations specialists, grouped under the following 
headings: personnel problems, human relations, engineer- 
ing psychology, consumer preferences, advertising, read- 
ability, and merit rating. Edited by Milton L. Blum, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952, 455 pp., $6.35. 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 
Source: Tae ConrerENcE Boarp. 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. i 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Mar. 1953 | Apr. 1952 Curr Mar. 1968 | Apr. 1952 | 
Apr. 1953 | Mar. 1953 Apr. 1952 to to Apr. 1953 | Mar. 1958 | Apr. 1952 to to 
Apr. 1058 | Apr. 1958 9000 | ee a oro Apr. 1953 _ 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Foods 3.088 Ma J eae oe 230.1 229 4 231.8r]| +0.3 = O72) Kood a Pein ee 245 8 245.57) 244.1 +0.1 ee saul 
Housing}! 3). Se 163.9 | 163.4 160.7 +0.3 +2.0 | Housing®........... 125.7 125.7 123.1 0 +2.1 
Clothing, ep caiea- eee 152.3 152.57r| 152.7 —0.1 —0.3 | Clothing..........., 144.3 144.5 145.2 =0.1 —076)) 
Ruelitee cco a 129.8 136.2 131.9 —4.7 == Gi uel e tance timer 158.3 162.2 156.9 —2.4 “O88 
Housefurnishings..... 170.6 | 171.0 | 172.2 —0.2 —0.9 | Housefurnishings....} 157.5 157.5 | 158.6 0 =O) 
SOndrIeS |: wee wos Sera _ 156.4 154.5 154.0 +1.2 +1.6 | Sundries............ 184.5 180.7 175.2 +2.1 +5.3 
Weighted total..... 177.8 177.3 V7 +0.3 +0.3 Weighted total....| 184.6 183.7 180.9 +0.5 +2.0 
Boston Los Angeles | 
Rood Bae der acne 214.0 218.2 222.9 =1.9 —4.0 | Food............... 224 A 230. br| 238.2 =2:5 ols 
Housing 72sic 60. ane 129.2} 129.2} 125.8 0 -+-2.7 | Housing’............ 143.2] 143.1 141.4 +0.1 + ise 
Clothing. nr aeeee ers 142.2 141.77} 138.0 +0.4 +330 || Clothing): 127275... 141.3 141.4 143.0 —0.1 — 125 
Buel 4% ec chee 179.7 179.9 170.5 —0.1 0.4 | Fuel@ieces. und .% 101.1 101.1 101.1 0 Ones) 
Housefurnishings..... 156.5 | 156.3 | 159.3 +0.1 —1.8 | Housefurnishings....| 160.9 | 160.1 | 163.5 +0.5 —-1.6 
Sundriesseetet tice 170.3 169.1 166.0 +0.7 +2.6 }| Sundries............ 175.0 173.1 171.7 +1.1 +1.9 
Weighted total..... 175.4 |} 176.6 | 175.8 —0.7| —0.2 Weighted total....| 176.6 | 177.6r| 179.6 || —0.6| —1.7 
Chicago New Orleans 
ood erates cs ackcoe. 234.7 235.77) 247.3 —0.4 = 1. | Roodsy es, SRA. Baar 246.6 248 2 244.2 —0.6 +1.0 
Housing! sites fete. 140.9 140.57} 133.47]| +0.3 =+-5.6 | Housing®. .......¢ 0. ie 158.0 130.8 0 +20.8 
Clothing’. davaiae ate. 146.3 146.7 | . 148.6 —0.3 1. 5) | Clothing: a. .<crte se 56.2 156.8 156.7 —0.4 —0.3 
uel Apis eg: aa coe. 120.5 120.5 117.3 0 2.7 | Buel pets. oh ee 93.3 |° 93.4 92.5 —0.1 +0.9 
Housefurnishings..... 159.5 | 159.3] 161.4 +0.1 —1.2 | Housefurnishings....} 173.5 | 172.47] 175.6 +0.6 | =i 
Sundries ..mecer 178.1 177.3 175.0 +0.5 +1.8 | Sundries............ 148.9 147.7 148.7 +0.8 +0.1 
Weighted total..... 181.6 | 181.77} 183.47|| —0.1| —1.0| Weighted total....| 185.8 | 186.17] 180.8 || —0.2| +28 
Denver New York 
Hood shiaten sowiceeatent 232.2 235 .2 235 .6 —1.3 14" |) Rood. 42, ercoctestns 213.0 214.3 226.8 —0.6 —oa 
Hotising?.4).4.0.2 6 42- 129.6 129.6 128.2 0 -+-1.1 | Housing? .. .....2.. 108.0 108.0 106.1 0 +1.8 
Clothing tee ae5.0.5 163.0 163.1 164.6 —0.1 = 1.0) | ‘Clothing )icge tesa 152.3 152.4 153.6 —0.1 —0.8 
Biel t0e8 lacs be toes 106.4 106.2 103.6 +0.1 te 7 VW Buelay. Aecrs eekeractey ens 140.8 140.8 134.1 0 +5.0 
Housefurnishings..... 157.5 | 158.1] 165.1:])/ —0.4 | —4.6 | Housefurnishings....| 161.8 | 161.9 | 165.4 —0.1 | =a 
Sundries..),.:etsereecves 163.6 161.6 159.3 =+1.2 +2.%-| Sundries............ 180.7 179.9 174.1 +0.4 +3.8 
Weighted total..... 174.8 | 175.2| 174.6 || —0.2| +0.1| Weighted total....| 171.3| 171.6 | 174.2 || —0.2| —1.7 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Rood 3% cst dey oat 242.6 243 .0 247.0 —0.2 =1.8: | Foodsa, Siac cc aes 216.9 218.3 223.1 —0.6 —2.8 ' 
Housing? ccc neice 142.9 142.9 130.5 0 +9.5 | Housing®........24. 117.7 117.7 117.7 0 OF), 
Clothing?-fs-.e- 147.0 147.1 150.0 =O =2.0 | Clothing:&. aamnctiy: 142.5 142.7 143.9 —0.1 =p 
Buelf te: eRe ae 163.4 163.4 159.8 0 See (el LTS bee aed Appears 162.3 163.6 158.7 —0.8 +273 || 
Housefurnishings..... 165.4 | 166.0] 169.1 —0.4 | —2.2 | Housefurnishings....| 176.0] 177.1] 184.3 —0.6 | —4.5) 
Sundries 5 scicsack- 1c ar 189.5 186.6 179.2 +1.6 +5.7 | Sundries............ 183.3 180.7 166.3 +1.4 | +10.2 | 
Weighted total..... 188.5 | 187.9| 184.8 || +0.3| +2.0| Weighted total....| 178.6 | 178.6 | 176.6 0 +i 
: 2 Rents d Feb: , May, August, November. « Includes electricity and gas. 
pouns Paes Boe a July, October. 3 Rents cones Marebs Jone.’ September December r Revised. 
| 
Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 
Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
All Items ings the Dollar 
Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas 
L952 PA pri ibys cierto eis 179.9 237.8 124.7 152.1 169.6 137.3 135.9 91.3 103.1 167.5 170.4 55.6 
Mayorcaenan mato 180.6 240.1 124.9 151.7 169.0 137.1 133.4 91.4 102.9 166.1 170.7 55.4 
PUNE see otek 180.8 240.5 124.9 151.0 168.3 136.2 133.9 91.4 102.9 165.6 171.1 55.3 | 
il Veneers crete 182.1 2A3 2 125.2 150.7 168.2 135.9 134-8 91.3 102.8 164.8 172.5 54.9 | 
‘August :/.6e:. eens 182.6 243 9 125.5 150.5 167.9 135.7 135.8 93.2 102.8 165.1 173.0 54,8. 
September.......... 181.7 241.0 125.7 150.8 167.4 136.6 136.3 93.0 102.9 165.1 172.9 55.0. 
Octoberssec. stacdes 181.5 239.9 126.2 150.5 167.4 136.1 137.9 92.7 102.7 164.4 173.2 55.1 | 
November........... 182.3 241.3 126.8 150.6 167.4 136.3 138.7 93.4 102.7 165.7 173.4 54,9 — 
December........... 180.9 236.1 127.6 150.6 167.4 136.3 140.4 93.4 102.8 165.7 173.8 55.3 © 
Annual average...... 180.7 239 .4 125.4 151.4 168.7 136.8 136.2 92.0 102.7 166.3 171.2 55.3 
1958 January............ 180.3 233.2 128.2 150.6 167.47] 136.3 140.9 93.4 103.6 163.7 174.9 55.5 
February........... 179.0 228.7 128.9 150.6 167.7 136.1 140.6 93.4 103.5 164.6 175.0 55.9 
Marchi... an ea-ce. 179.5 229. .2r| 129.07) 150.8 167.5 136.6 140.7 93.4 103.7r| 164.7 175.9 55.7 iP 
Aprile pace ee acer 179.3 227.5 | (128.9 150.7 167.4 136.4 140.4 93.4 103.7 164.6 177.5 55.8 
Percentage Changes a4 
March 1953 to April 1953..|  —0.1 —0.2 | 0 | 0 | —0.1| +0.9 | 10m 0 
April 1952 to April 1953...| —0.3 +3.3| +23] +06] -1.7| +42] +04 — 
1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities 2 Includes electricity and gas r Revised 


Source: Toe ConrERence Boar. 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 


| Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
i Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 
j Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
| Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Jan., 1939 = 100 Changes 
j Jan. 1958 | Apr. 1952 Jan. 1958 | Apr. 1952 
; Apr. 1958 | Jan. 1958 | Apr. 1952 to to Apr. 1953 | Jan. 1953 | Apr. 1952 to to 
J Peet, 3: Apr. 1953 | Apr. 1953 Apr. 1953 Apr. 1953_ 
i Baltimore Minneapolis-St. Paul 
0. eo 225 .0 233.7 239.1 —3.7 FFD t HMoodhn 8.7. keene oe 243.2 247 Ar) 250.7 =i, —3.0 
Cn) 118.9 118.97r| 116.8 0 +1.8 | Housing............ 113.6 113.0 113.0 +0.5 +0.5 
ott oe 154.4 154.17r) 155.2 +0.2 —0.5 | Clothing............ 155.9 154.8 155.2 +0.7 +0.5 
cbr Se, 161.0 162.1 155.2 —0.7 SS ot a ee semce Seta paeie 146.0 143.8 142.7 +1.5 +2.3 
jpusefurnishings. ... . 192.3 | 192.4] 196.9 —0.1 —2.3 | Housefurnishings....| 178.9 | 178.2] 179.1 +0.4 —0.1 
BOOTIES... ws. es 175.1 172.5 163.5 +1:5 +7.1 | Sundries............ 183.6 180.1 176.0 +1.9 +4.3 
Weighted total... .. 180.0 182.4 181.5 —1.3 =—0.8 Weighted total 182.9 182.7r| 182.5 +0.1 +0.2 
| Bridgeport Newark 
sod Solos ieee 215.2 226.6 228.9 —5.0 6.0.) Food’ cr. 2 cuss cee 225.8 285 .O0r| 236.2 —3°9 —4.4 
Jp 120.3 118.6 116.3 +1.4 +8.4 | Housing............ 111.8 111.77} 111.0 +0.1 +0.7 
BOGHG ks Bees 144.7 145.0 146.4 =—0.2 =, 2} Clothing 5... ness 143.4 143.9 141.9 —0.3 +1.1 
RGR... 170.7 171.1 161.6 —0.2 fede Or p) PMCLL Kas, xpi Sie 123.7 127.8 120.8 —$3.2 +2.4 
>usefurnishings. ... . 162.8 | 161.8 | 162.7 +0.6 | -+0.1 }| Housefurnishings....} 195.1] 195.0] 199.9 +0.1 —2.4 
BOTICS 2.5. oc ess 193.2 189.1 181.6 +2.2 +6.4 | Sundries............] 170.4 168.2 167.4 +1.38 +1.8 
Weighted total..... 178.7 181.0 178.7 —1.3 0 Weighted total....| 175.7 178.67} 178.4 —1.6 —1.5 
_— 
Erie Roanoke 
ite ers Q4AA . A 253.67) 256.4 —3.6 ACT | Foodgsctcscnak ie «tne 931. .2 236.27r| 238.4 —2.1 —3.0 
MTA OME ATs 2h. cos snus 141.7 | 142.07) 134.3 —0.2| +5.5 | Housing............ 157.1 156.87} 156.8 +0.2 +0.2 
‘othing Pee (at bone 171.9 174.4 177.9 —1.4 — 9.4) || Clothing ato sss en 168.7 167.2r| 168.7 +0.9 0 
[Oo 00 eee 179.1 179.1 170.2 0 ao? |) Fueltietes 2s ede 45 145.4 152.1 146.6 —4.4 —0.8 
busefurnishings. ... . 170.1 169.5 170.8 +0.4 —0.4 | Housefurnishings....}| 175.4 175.2 | 173.9 +0.1 +0.9 
Andries. ........0.7.|" 183.2 180.5 172.8 +1.5 +6.0 | Sundries............ 169.38 163.3 162.3 +3.7 +4.3 
|Weighted total.....| 193.4 | 195.8] 192.7 —1.2| +0.4 Weighted total....| 184.0 | 183.97} 183.9 +0.1} +0.1 
— 
| Grand Rapids Seattle 
rl ieee ee 232.1 237.3 241.6 22 SO AOe | UMOOM ack -cien a ccne og 229 2 233 .5r| 238.0 —1.8 —3.7 
COS) a ie ee 180.2 180.2 176.6 0 +2.0} Housing............ 138.7 138.47} 135.2 +0.2 +2.6 
ermine, tLe 139.7 140.87) 140.5 —0.8 —0.6 | Clothing............ 145.2 143.97) 144.9 +0.9 =+-0:2 
Rete cinrstoyc. 60,08 < 161.6 164.57) 157.7 —-1.8 soot Buelieg ie. skein onl lane 141.0 141.2 +3.7 +3.5 
pusefurnishings..... 173.2) 174.7 | 178.5 —0.9 | —3.0]| Housefurnishings....) 183.9 | 182.4] 179.3 +0.8} +2.6 
| WRITES He Le ce 184.6 176.5 174.6 +4.6 +5.7 | Sundries............ 169.5 164.0 160.7 +3.4 +5.5 
| Weighted total..... 190.4 190.07} 189.7 +0.2 +0.4 Weighted total....| 180.2 179.27} 179.1 +0.6 +0.6 
Houston Syracuse 
BRMAR TT ee eld che 8 td Ros 231.5 233 .97r| 236.1 —1.0 —fl\.9)| Foodie ewe Gs 233.5 239.9 239.0 — erat —2.3 
(oS SS.) 3) 5.) eae 144.1 143.5 137.0 +0.4 +-5.2 ] Housing: .).......... 125.2 125.2 124.8 0 +0.3 
flothing.............| 150.0 150.2 154.9 —0.1 —3.2} Clothing............| 162.4 160.67} 158.4 1 +2.5 
VRE). i. eta kid 90.1 90.1 81.8 0 =) EU EN) NO 2) a Nee be dh i 168.0 173.8 160.8 —3.3 +4.5 
‘ousefurnishings. ... . 141.5 143.0 145.7 —1.0 —2.9 | Housefurnishings....| 174.2 173.67r| 176.5 +0.3 —-1.3 
AOS a0) + 2 st aig 171.9 167.5 167.8 +2.6 +2.4 | Sundries............ 158.4 155.3 153.4 +2.0 +3.3 
Weighted total... 175.2| 174.47] 174.3 || +0.5| +0.5]| Weighted total....[ 175.5 | 176.7| 174.7 || —0.7| +0.6 
1 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised. 
| Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
I iaass, Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 
a 
| Weighted Clothi Fuel? 
| Date Average of} Food Housing! peie sil poe Simdries gee! 
ti *. 
iia Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas ea sbepkdllar 
bee Beeeriber, Pes sl ea tete we 178.4 234.3 121.4 149.7 165.8 136.1 133.3 90.0 104.9 166.9 172.1 56.1 
| NIG te ie Re ets Oo 178.9 236.6 121.5 149.4 165.2 136.1 | .130.6 90.0 104.8 165.5 172.2 55.9 
ACC Ne SR teers 2 179.0 237.0 121.5 148.8 164:7 135.4 130.9 90.0 104.8 165.0 172.3 55.9 
ARR Se Ra eee 180.4 239.8 121.7 148.5 164.6 135.0 131.7 90.0 104.8 164.3 173.6 55.4 
Bugust 55.45/00 180.8 240.6 122.0 148.2 164.3 134.7 132.9 92.2 104.8 164.5 174.0 55.3 
September.......... 179.9 237.7 122.1 148.4 163.7 135.5 133.7 92.2 104.8 164.5 174.0 55.6 
October.............] 179.8 236.5 122.7 148.1 163.8 134.8 135.3 92.2 104.6 163.6 174.4 55.6 
November.......... 180.6 238 .3 123.3 148.2 163.8 135.0 135.9 92.0 104.6 164.8 174.5 55.4 
December........... 179.3 233).2 124.1 148.2 163.8 135.0 137.6 92.0 104.6 164.7 175.0 55.8 
Annual average...... 179.1 236.1 122.0 149.1 164.9 135.6 133.4 90.9 1u4.5 165.6 172.6 55.8 
053 MADUATY<).0......05 178.7 230.3 124.8 148.2 163.8 135.1 138.1 92.0 105.3 162.7 176.1 56.0 
Bebruary ..62 5.0.6 03 177.3 225 .2 125.87r| 148.2 164.0 134.9 137.9 92.0 105.3 163.4 176.6 56.4 
March? hac.) 177.7 225.67) 125.8 148.4 163.8 135.5 138.0 92.0 105.3 163.3 177.4 56.3 
Pc 2 5. ses nusueds 177.5 223.9 125.9 148.3 163.5 135.4 137.6 92.0 105.3 163.3 178.9 56.3 
ea Percentage Changes 
rch 1958 to April sets. —0.1 | =e +0.1| -0.1| —0.2] -—01]| —0.3 | 0 | 0 0 +0.8| 0 
\p nil 1952 to April 1958....| —0.5 —4.4 +3.7 —0.9 —1.4 —0.5 +3.2 +2.2 +0.4 ene +4.0 +0.4 


2 Includes electricity and gas 


r Revised. 
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Credit Unions 


(Continued from page 205) 


Of the 1,840 federal credit unions completely liqui- 
dated, 1,468 or about four fifths, paid 100% or more 
of the shares to their 143,731 members and distributed 
dividends totaling $438,362; 372 credit unions, or one 
fifth, paid less than 100% to their 35,244 members and 
prorated losses totaling $111,116, or an average loss 
of $3.15 per member. Thus a fairly small proportion 
of members in liquidated credit unions suffered losses, 
and these losses were in general trifling. 

Information on recoveries and losses of all federal 
credit unions liquidated before December 31, 1951, is 
shown in Table 3 on page 205. 


WHY CREDIT UNIONS ARE LIQUIDATED 


In the survey previously mentioned! an attempt was 
made to determine the reasons why credit unions were 
liquidated. The experience of 351 federal credit unions 
liquidated from 1948 through 1951 was analyzed. Re- 
cent liquidations are much more pertinent, it is be- 
lieved, than those occurring during the war years when 
adverse extraneous influences worked against the suc- 
cessful operation of credit unions. The reasons for 
liquidation were taken from the credit union field 
examiners’ reports. Where more than one reason was 
given, the one that seemed to be the most important 
was chosen. (See Table 4.) 

Closing of a plant or operation accounted for over 
a fifth of the liquidations, while employer opposition 
to the credit union was the primary cause in 13.4%. 
Indifference of potential leaders and members was 


‘ 
| 


given as the reason in two fifths of the Jiquidations,’ 


This is understandable, because the success of the 
credit union rests with its officials. The officers are % 


1 


elected by the members from the ranks of fellow em- | 
ployees who may never have had any experience with 


banking or auditing. In the hands of inexperienced _ 


leaders it can easily fail. , 


1 


ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESSFUL OPERATION ~~ * 


Successful ‘credit unions, however, far overshadow | 
those that have been forced to liquidate. The growth 
of the credit union movement has been steady, and 
in many companies the credit union has chalked up 
spectacular gains. For example, the savings of CU 
members in the Caterpillar Tractor Company in-. 


creased from $21,000 in 1937 to $3,598,831 in 1952. | 
Over the same period the number of depositors rose. 


from 996 to 12,418, and the borrowers, from 361 to — 


6,532. In the credit union of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration employees, members’ savings amounted to 
over $4 million by the end of 1952, while 6,900 mem- 
bers were borrowing from these accumulated savings. 
The assets of the Lockheed credit union are now 
$4,466,000, which makes it one of the largest in the 
United States. 

The credit union of the George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany employees, which was started in 1930, has more 
than 5,000 shareholders and assets of nearly $3 mil- | 
lion. This, according to a story in the employees 
magazine, is the largest and strongest industrial credit 
union in Minnesota. 

What are the essentials of a successful credit union? 
According to wartime experience and an analysis of 
liquidated credit unions, it would appear that a credit, 
union has the best chance to flourish if certain condi- 
tions are present. Some credit unions, however, have 


HW) 


1Tbid, p. 199. scored successes under adverse conditions so that the 
Table 4: Reasons fer Liquidation of Federal Credit Unions, 1948-1951" 
Time in Operation | 
Credit Unions Share Balances Membership in Months | 
Reason Number Per Cent Amount Average Number Average Total Average | 
Internal Factors 
Indifference of potential leaders and 
MEMDERSi. ict ces a ee ee 140 39.8 $457,366 $3,267 10,809 77.2 13,732 98.1 
Field of membership unsatisfactory..... 39 11.1 133,727 3,428 3,028 77.6 3,528 90.5 
Management and operating problems 
Gnternalefiriction) ag. .c.b eee cae oe 25 72 490,852 19,634 12,955 518.2 2,927 1171 | 
Heavy labor turnover.......:.¢....<.:. 15 43 33,993 2,266 1,303 86.8 1,331 88.7 \ , 
—_ 
DOtAl aeRR BS ERIS Nagte. hy ee 219 62.4 $1,115,938 $5,096 28,095 128.3 21,518 98.3 { ‘ 
External Factors ; 
Alternative thrift and loan service avail- t- 
Sable eee a yee eee ae 8 as $138,959 $17,370 956 119.5 911 113.9 i" 
Opposition of employer............... 47 13.4 377,423 8,030 5,311 113.0 4,564 oT i | 
Closing of plant or field of operation.... 75 21.4 1,277,224 17,030 11,390 151.9 6,506 86.7 ie 
Miscellaneous 2: soaphas<cmeeays ao Mees 2 0.5 5,513 2,757 161) Dees.) 258 129.0 
TGtAl RUE: 5, Ry CANO cele 132 37.6 81,799,119 $13,630 17,818 134.9 12,239 a et 
Grand Totalones-} eatin ah ety ee ee 351 100.0 $2,915,057 $8,305 45,913 130.8 1 ' 


1 Source: Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, July, 1952. 


33,757 96.1 
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‘sence of these essentials does not necessarily doom 
je credit union to failure. What are these essentials? 
jnong the more important ones present in most suc- 
ssful credit unions, are: 
|e The sympathy and backing of the employer— 
Although the credit union is operated by employee 
‘members, its chances for success are greatly en- 
hanced if the employer is sympathetic to the idea 
jand lends moral encouragement to the development 
of the organization. 
| e A stable industry—If the industry is subject to 
wide seasonal or cyclical fluctuations, and if there 
jis a high rate of labor turnover, there is little oppor- 
“tunity to discover which employees are potential 
fenders Also, it is difficult to determine whether the 
orker applying for a loan is a good risk. If the 
average worker is subject to layoff or discharge, the 
‘credit union can’t be sure that he will be able to 
repay the loan. But if employment is stable, it is 
possible to develop the common bond of fellowship 
so necessary to the success of a credit union. 
e Capable leadership—The success of the credit 
union depends largely upon the extent to which 
capable leadership is developed. Someone with mis- 
sionary zeal must be willing to serve without pay, 
and to give time and energy to organizing the 
credit union. More important is the problem of 
holding it together and welding it into a growing 
institution. 
|e An intelligent working force—The credit union is 
‘a banking institution on a small scale. While it is 
closely supervised in its dealings by either the state 
or federal government, it requires the services of 
intelligent officers and committees to insure suc- 
cessful operation. Past experience seems to indicate 
that leadership is developed from the ranks of the 
skilled and semiskilled rather than the unskilled. 
F. Beatrice BRowER 
) Division of Personnel Administration 


Overseas Personnel 
(Continued from page 209) 


‘Another says: “We subsidize secondary school edu- 
tion in the United States in the amount of $1,500 
ir year, for the children of our American staff serving 
aroad.” Two companies report they pay this through 
aost of living allowance. 


Manual Outlines Policy 


The travel allowance regulations for children of 
freign service employees is explained i in the follow- 
13 paragraph from one company’s manual on foreign 
frsonnel policies. 


“When a fieldman with a son or daughter in his family 
bn foreign location wishes the child to come to the United 
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Table 2: Expenses for Children’s Schooling 


Number of 
Policy Companies 
Will pay travel expenses of students to United States..... 16 
Will pay travel expenses of students either to the 
United States or another country .................0005 ll 
Will pay school tuition in whole or in part .............. 8 


States for a college education, the company will be respon- 
sible for the transportation expense of the return to the 
United States of each boy or girl to attend college. In 
addition the company will pay transportation for two 
round trips from the United States for each such child 
to visit the family at the foreign location during college 
course (i.e. two round trips in four years). Travel accom- 
modation will be at the company’s discretion commen- 
surate with the safety and well-being of the children. 
Travel insurance is not provided by the company, but 
can be arranged at the fieldman’s expense if desired.” 


Another company’s manual states: 


“The company pays transportation expenses and rea- 
sonable expenses incidental thereto for two round trips of 
children attending United States schools or colleges during 
each three-year period of employees’ foreign service. Such 
children are not entitled to usual family home-leave privi- 
leges and benefits.” 


EMERGENCY TRIPS 


What if Tom Jones faces an emergency? His son, 
Tom, Jr., has been sent back to the United States for 
his secondary schooling and becomes gravely ill. 
What will a company do in this situation? 

Fifteen cooperators report they will usually pay to 
send either one or both of the parents back to the 
United States when some member of the family in the 
States becomes seriously ill or dies. Twelve, however, 
state this is done only under certain conditions such 
as the following: 


“Tf it is a child who is sick, we would pay for both 
parents if the child were seriously ill. If the wife’s father 
or mother were ill, we would pay only for the wife.” 

* * * 

“In the event of death of an employee’s child in the 
United States, air transportation will be paid for both 
parents from [site of operation in South America] to 
Miami and return. In the event of death of a consan- 
guineal member of either an employee or his wife’s family, 
the one to whom the deceased was related will be fur- 
nished air transportation to Miami and return to the 
South American country.” 

* * * 

“Length of service and type of position would be 

factors taken into consideration.” 


One company reports it would send both parents 
but only on its own company ship. 

Thirteen companies state they have no policy on 
this matter, often amending the statement with: 
“Our policy would be very liberal”; “Probably would 
pay,” etc. One cooperator says: 
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Table 3: Company Practice on Emergency Trips 


Number of 

Practice Companies 

Would send one “parente= 2-272 on. es eee tes ee oH gn opine 3 
Would send one or both parents under certain conditions... 12 
Nod;poli¢y). «0s, aehuc eee SEs eNO. Sa GER a Mee te, Ae 2 13 
‘Would*pay nothiige rs sce crore ee ees vl 
Nojjansweris 200 see ee aes coe ta Me 
Total@r Se Sh ee yin: Peo. See So 37 


“We have no stated policy but in one specific case a 
plan was worked out where the expenses of the mother 
and father were paid by the company when it was neces- 
sary to bring a small child to the United States for 
medical care.” 


Another says: 


“We have no written policy covering this area. Should 
a case arise, it would be decided on its individual merits 
by the local management.” 


Seven companies report they would pay no such 
expenses and two did not answer the question. (See 
Table 3.) 


SICK LEAVE POLICY 


Of course it is not only Junior who may get sick. 
What about dad, the man on the job, who may be 
affected by the unaccustomed climatic conditions in 
his new surroundings? Does he have sick leave and 
if he does, is it the same as it would be in the States? 

Only seven of the thirty-seven cooperators say 
their sick leave policy for expatriates differs from that 
for employees in the United States. Here are clarify- 
ing statements from some of the seven. 


“The company will continue illness allowance beyond 
the maximums provided by the regular policy if the 
employee becomes afflicted with certain diseases common 
to countries where he is employed.” 


* * * 


“Most foreign countries observe governmental sick 
leave policies which, of course, our overseas companies 
follow. The sick leave policy for expatriates is more liberal 
than the local policy in some instances and less liberal in 
others.” 

x * * 

“We have no policy for expatriates but treat each case 
on its merit.” 

* * * 

“The company shall provide or compensate a foreign- 
based employee for: 

“1. The cost of medical care as a result of occupational 
sickness or injury incurred while in service outside the 
continental United States. 

“Q. The company may provide or compensate em- 
ployees . . . for the additional cost of medical care for 
nonoccupational sickness or injury as a result of ... 


¥ 


‘; 


all Workmen’s Compensation benefits due him as a result 
of applicable laws shall be paid by him to the company.” 


* * * 


“The policy for expatriates grants two months at full 


pay applied in conjunction with the collective contract, 


while the domestic policy is based on years of service. 


When benefits of the domestic plan are in excess of those 


allowed by [foreign] policy, the company’s domestic policy 
is applied.” 
* * * is 
“In the domestic policy there is a regular schedule of 
sick days with pay allowed based on length of service. 


The longer the service the greater the number of days 


with pay up to the maximum of twelve weeks full pay, 


forty weeks with one-half pay for ten or more years of’ 


service. In [the country], the sick leave policy conforms 
to local law which for an industrial accident provides’ 
maximum six months full basic wage regardless of length 
of service.” 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Some companies with large numbers of employees 
at foreign operations have extensive medical depart- 
ments and can treat the ailing employee at the job 
site. Fourteen cooperators report they have medical 
facilities of some kind, although six of them have 
such facilities only in certain of their foreign locations. 
Nine of the fourteen extend the use of these medi- 
cal facilities to the expatriate’s families. Four of 
the companies (H, B, T and GH) not having medi- 
cal facilities reveal they have some kind of insurance 
plan for medical care. Three plans include families. | 
Others without medical facilities at the job site may 
have insurance plans for medical care but have not 
mentioned it since this specific information was not 
requested in the survey. 

Company P does not maintain its own medical fa- 
cilities but cooperates with community efforts. This 
is how the company describes its practice: 


“We have not established our own medical facilities) 


but have participated in community efforts in each for-| 
eign city in which we operate to set up privately owned 
and operated clinics with a competent, trained skilled 
professional staff capable of providing reliable medical 
service to employees and families at reasonable cost.” 


Some more explanatory statements by companies 
follow: 


“We have a completely equipped hospital with a stafi 
of doctors and nurses. Medical expenses for the employee | 


are borne by the company. Small charges are made for| ‘ 


the employee’s family. These facilities are available to 
nationals and their families as well as to expatriates.” 
* * * 


“All of our foreign subsidiaries and branches have 
well-organized medical departments which are availa 


fal 


being stationed in the Orient. 
“3. If an employee’s salary is continued during such 
periods of illness or injury, the employee shall agree that 


expatriate, furthermore, when he leaves for foreign assigi- 


to the expatriate as they are to the other employees. The 
i 
ments and when he returns for periodic home leaves gets — i 
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the full benefit in the United States of a thorough-going 
health and medical examination.” 
* * * 


“Tn each of our Latin American factories we have a 
‘complete medical dispensary installation with a physician 
in attendance three days per week. A nurse is employed 
full time. All personnel are submitted to preemployment 
physical examinations, including chest X rays. Periodic 
r examinations are also available without charge. In 
‘one plant we have complete dental installation with free 
treatment.” 


These last facilities are offered to the nationals but 
‘pt to the families of expatriates. 


_ “In a South American operation a small eight-bed 
\hospital is operated at our largest camp. However, we 
jalso provide a medical policy which covers most of the 
expenses where medical treatment or hospitalization is re- 
‘quired. The policy is applicable to both expatriate and 
‘national personnel and, to a lesser extent, their families. 
In other foreign countries, no formal medical program is 
provided.” 


| IN CASE OF DEATH OR SERIOUS ILLNESS 
Most companies participating in the survey indi- 
that if an expatriate employee or a member of 


family dies overseas they pay to ship the body 
ck to the United States. 
Following are sections from two company manuals 
meerning cases of death or serious illness: 


| “Where a fieldman or a member of his family is seriously 
ill directly due to the effects of climatic conditions of the 
field location, the company will give such cases full and 
sympathetic consideration. Where, on medical recom- 
mendation, it is necessary that a member of the family 
return to the United States, the company will defray the 
expenses of returning those concerned to their home lo- 
cation in the United States. 

“In the event that a fieldman dies when serving the 
company abroad, the company will provide the fieldman’s 
family with first-class accommodations back to a home 
location in the United States. Further, the company will 
defray the funeral expenses and return the body to the 
United States if the widow, or next of kin, so desires. All 
furniture and effects will be packed and shipped to what- 
ever destination the widow, or administrator, specifies.” 


* * * 


_ “Except in cases of industrial injury or environmental 
| illnesses, medical expenses in connection with the last ill- 
|ness of an employee shall be for the employee’s account, 
except to the extent that the company provides medical 
attention and facilities as a part of the conditions of 
employment.” 


* * * 


“In the event of the death of an overseas employee 
while on assignment abroad, or of a family member who 
is living there at the time of death, the company will 
_ |normally assume expenses as outlined below. 
| “1. If buried locally— 

_| All reasonable expenses, including: 
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Cost of embalming and preparing the body for burial 
Cost of a casket 

Funeral expenses 

Cost of a burial plot 

Simple marker. 


“Q. If the remains are returned to the home country for 
burial— 


All reasonable expenses, including: 
Cost of embalming and preparing the body for burial 
Cost of a casket 
Incidental funeral expenses prior to shipping the 
body, cost of transportation to an undertaking estab- 
lishment at a place in the home country designated 
by the family 
Up to $150 for interment if not covered by the com- 
pany’s benefit plan.” 


PENSIONS AND PROFIT SHARING 


Cooperators were asked if they provide pension and 
profit-sharing plans for their domestic, expatriate and 
foreign national employees. Thirty-three of the thirty- 
seven report they have pension plans for expatriates 
as well as for their domestic employees. The thirty- 
fourth (Company CD) provides a pension plan for 
domestics but offers plans abroad only in accordance 
with local laws. The remaining three cooperators do 
not have plans for either domestics or expatriates. 

Seven companies report differences between their 
domestic and expatriate plans explaining these differ- 
ences as follows: 


“All expatriate plans are adjusted to compensate for loss 
of Social Security. Tropical areas are adjusted to pro- 
vide full pension at age fifty-five.” 


* * ae 


“Normal retirement age is sixty-five for domestic em- 
ployees but is sixty—without actuarial adjustment—for 


= ” 
expatriates. ree a 


“The only difference is that benefits for the expatriates 
(in cases where the expatriate is not legally permitted to 
participate in United States Social Security) include com- 
pany and employee contributions and benefits on the first 
$250 of monthly salary.” 


* * * 


“The chief difference is that in the expatriate plan the 
normal retirement age is sixty; in the domestic plan, age 
sixty-five. Because of the earlier retirement age, contribu- 
tions are higher for overseas people so that a satisfactory 
annuity may be built up more quickly.” 

* * * 


“In tropical and foreign service the rate of annuity 
accrual is higher than in domestic. In tropical service an 
employee can retire at fifty-five after ten years of con- 
tinuous service. In foreign service the age is sixty after 
ten years of continuous service. In domestic, the age is 
sixty-five regardless of number of years of continuous 


* ” 
service. eee & 


“Our pension plan for expatriate employees provides 
accelerated pension benefits to the extent of one and one- 
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third years credit for each year of foreign service under 
the noncontributory portion of the plan and an increased 
rate of contributions to the contributory plan.” 

* * * 

“The plan for United States nationals provides for $125 
per month minimum including Social Security. When 
Social Security does not apply overseas, there is no 
minimum.” 


Twenty-two of the cooperating companies have 
pension plans for their foreign national employees. 
Eight of this group state that these plans are in effect 
in most places, or in some places, or only where gov- 
ernment rules require it. 
In describing differences in their plans for nationals, 
companies say: 

“National retirement income plans are tailor-made ac- 
cording to custom of the country and differ widely.” 


_. Because the cooperators have foreign operations in many 
different countries, their policies are not always determined by 


similar circumstances. 


“The pension plan for nationals is of the mandatory 
government type—different in each country.” 
* * 
“Difference is mainly due to difference in local Social 


Security plans.” 
* * * 


“The retirement benefits for nationals are.in the form 


of a provident fund in the majority of our Far Eastern — 


branches. In South America, revisions of our present situa- 
tion are under consideration in several locations.” 
* * * 


“Foreign pension plans must follow the customs of the 


countries in which they function. | Every effort is made 


to keep them as uniform as possible.” 


* * * 


“Each of our foreign subsidiaries is a complete company. | 
Most of these subsidiaries have pension, profit-sharing, - 


group life, etc., plans for their employees. These n’ans 


differ from subsidiary to subsidiary. Expatriates partici- 


pate in the plans of the parent company and hence are | 


not eligible to participate in the plans of the subsidiary.” © 


Shipping Household Goods 


This is how one company defines its regulations concerning shipment of household goods (not 


including automobiles) . 


Persons Eligible to Claim 
Employee 


Employee’s wife 


Other dependents 


If transfer at employee’s request, 
company will pay for shipment be- 
tween United States port and over- 
seas domicile only. 


Amount. Allowed 
To Overseas 


Up to 2700 gross pounds “out of 
residence” weight. 


Up to 4,300 additional such pounds. 


Up to 500 additional such pounds 
for each additional dependent. 


Covers packing plus necessary lift 
van or overseas packing weight, 
shipping insurance, unpacking, stor- 
age not to exceed thirty days and 
any other usual moving charges. 
Employee is required to pay cus- 
toms and import duties. 


Return to United States 


Same allowance; however, company 
is not obligated to pay charges if 
employee is discharged. In case of 
furlough or termination due to 
elimination of position, company 
will pay moving charges to previous 
domicile or destination of no greater 
distance, if such expenses were paid 
on initial assignment. 


“Subsequent shipments of household goods from the United States to overseas domicile may be made at 
company expense in accordance with regulations, upon approval of employee’s supervisor and division head. . . . 


“An employee on overseas assignment may forward his car for personal use. He must submit to his over- 
seas section head a-written declaration which shall state: 


“a. The car is intended for the employee’s personal use and not for resale. (Note: employee may be held 
liable for all charges paid by company if car is sold overseas; however, it may be sold on transfer 
back to the United States or on trade-in for another automobile.) 


. The employee will comply with all customs regulations of the country in which he is domiciled.” 
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| “Some foreign governments have very liberal retire- 
ment plans, and in some there is no governmental retire- 

“ment plan. In such cases, the company may institute a 

savings and retirement plan.” 

* * * 


“The nationals pension plan is noncontributory and, 
therefore, the amount of annuity accrued is less than in 
‘either the domestic or expatriate plans. In addition, the 
national must have twenty years of continuous service 
to retire at fifty-five or sixty-five in the tropics and sixty 
jelsewhere.” 

felk * * * 

“Because of varying laws and relative geographical 
jspread of employees, we have one local national benefit 
jplan which is noncontributory and pays off upon re- 
\tirement in a lump sum.” 


RECREATION 


John Jones and his wife might find life rather dull 
i “Mula Mula.” Perhaps it’s a community where all 
tivity revolves around a social club, and if they’re 
Ca to see much of their neighbors, they'll have to 
in. Or maybe the expatriate finds it is important to 
‘in a local golf club for business reasons. What is 
le policy here? Who pays the club bill? 

Sixteen companies feel that in some cases circum- 
‘ances make it expedient either to pay initiation fees 
; d/or dues for their expatriate employees in some 
tabs. A few give qualifying comments: 


i 
| 
i 
1 


“Such memberships are generally confined to our top 
level management in foreign posts.” 

* * * 
“Dues are paid to the extent that prestige requires the 
expatriate to belong to certain clubs.” 
| * * * 


“Do not pay dues in social clubs. Do pay membership 
and/or initiation fees.” 


Sometimes companies offer other recreational fa- 
(ities. When they have many workers, such as at 
fld camp locations, they may provide recreation 
carters or clubs. Seven report this is their practice. 
bre is what one concern says: 


“Many of our foreign operations provide golf courses, 
ennis courts, football, cricket and baseball fields, swim- 
ming areas, etc. Recreation is considered to be very high 
on the list of necessities for expatriates.” 


Another cooperator shows movies twice weekly for 
i) foreign employees. Still another reports that it 
'tps to organize employee clubs with the company 
fying half of the cost. 


HOME LEAVE PRACTICES? 


ome cooperators in this survey have stated that 
eanting extended home leaves to United States ex- 


|\To learn home leave practices of United States companies that 
(d employees to foreign countries see “The Expatriate Comes 
Eme,” Management Record, June, 1952. 
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patriates can create problems with other employees 
in the foreign companies. Such problems are largely 
overcome by the following practices, companies re- 
port: 

“Our policy of bringing our executives who are foreign 
nationals to the United States or other countries largely 
offsets any unfavorable reaction to home leave for United 
States or other foreign employees.” 

* * * 

“Our policy of promoting nationals to responsible po- 
sitions and thereby reducing the number of Americans is 
the best antidote for these problems.” 

ME: * * 

“We overcome the problem by extending the same 
privilege to certain nationals.” 

Doris M. Tuompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Wage Escalators 
(Continued from page 200) 


“(b) Amount of Cost of Living Adjustment: The 
amount of any cost of living adjustment, beyond the 2 
cents in effect on October 17, 1952, and to be in effect dur- 
ing any three-month period covered by this agreement, 
shall be determined from the following table: 


BLS Consumer Amount of Cost of Living 
Price Index Adjustment in cents 
WSC.Gal Sia Te eee c. « ctevous ate cvasteus cher nates pats ayers 0 
USWA ES Se CORR Be eo eRe chore eee eT ke 0 
TS SORTS O'O oe ccwdeteeia es ckdeleve oredr clskelthe 0 
TOO METON Wea tect ete eat cdtte nats aauensleyleres thd 1 
UOT SaLO2 S Here Re i eale cchckslars Ahbarehuant cael 2 
OD Sh OS Ait geste oes ies coh bey da orenrenesars igh el resets isha chalg 33 
OS G1 94 Di Foc in Ser. eet wie ciaxecbaseue tists 4 
OS GLO G7 emetic aisha oats «ie aera iatate wih 5 
LOG SLOG Se Seance tie ese eea acs eee ona 6 
FOG SSL OTOL INS «Ane. SRE: MSPS. 7 
1980-1 OO yet. 2 eka cexccad toyigetn stoaaage ety © oe 8 
TOD 22200 Osos oie secs eck reed pects «Sapa aged ewes 9 


Note: In the event the BLS consumer index rises above 
200.2, this table shall be extended by adding 1 cent to the 
amount of cost of living adjustment for each additional 1.14 
rise in said BLS consumer price index. 

“(e) Time of Adjustment: Adjustments under this sec- 
tion shall be made each November 1, February 1, May 1, 
and August 1, during the existence of this agreement, 
based, respectively, on the index issued as of the preceding 
September 15, December 15, March 15, and June 15. 
Any adjustment required shall be effective the start of 
the payroll period next following the date of adjustment 
and shall continue for the ensuing three-month period. 
In the event the appropriate BLS consumer price index is 
not published on or before the beginning of the effective 
payroll period, any adjustments required will be made 
effective at the beginning of the first payroll period after 
publication of the BLS consumer price index. No adjust- 
ments, retroactive or otherwise, shall be made because of 
any revision which may later be made in the published 
figures in the BLS consumer price index. 

“(d) Adjustment of Labor Grade Hourly Wage Rate 
Ranges: The minima and maxima hourly wage rate 
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ranges for labor grades, set forth in Section 10 of this 
article, have been established with the BLS consumer 
price index at 189.6 and include the 2 cents of cost of 
living adjustment, in effect on October 17, 1952. 


“(1) Adjustment of Maxima: Quarterly, at the times 
specified in paragraph (c) above, such maxima shall be 
adjusted to include the appropriate amount of cost of 
living adjustment shown in the table set forth in para- 
graph (b) above; provided, that any increase in the 
amount of cost of living adjustment added to such 
maxima shall not, during the term of this agreement, be 
deducted on account of any downward change in the 
BLS consumer price index; and provided, further, such 
maxima shall not, at any time, include any greater 
amount of cost of living adjustment than is specified 
in the table, set forth in paragraph (b) above, opposite 
the highest index point used in connection with any 
adjustment required under paragraph (c) above. 


“(2) Adjustment of Minima: Quarterly, at the times 
specified in paragraph (c) above, such minima shall be 
adjusted to, reflect the appropriate amount of cost of 
living adjustment shown in the table set forth in para- 
graph (b) above; provided, that such minima shall not 
be reduced below the rate set forth in said Section 10 
on account of any downward change in the BLS con- 
sumer price index. 

“(e) Adjustment of Employee’s Basic Hourly Wage 
Rate: (1) Quarterly, at the time specified in paragraph (c) 
above, the basic hourly wage rate of all employees covered 
by this agreement shall be adjusted to reflect the appropri- 
ate amount of cost of living adjustment, if any, shown 
in the table set forth in paragraph (b) above; provided, 
no such adjusted base rate shall exceed the maximum 
hourly wage rate of the job classification in which he is 
classified at the time of such adjustment; and provided, 
further, no employee, by any adjustment under this Sec- 
tion 8, shall be reduced below the minimum of his job 
classification as the same is set forth in Section 10 of this 
article or as such minimum may be raised pursuant to 
paragraph (d) of said Section 10. (2) The employee's 
adjusted base rate, in effect at the time, shall be used in 
computing wage payments and other benefits such as 
vacation, sick leave and holiday payments. 


“Section 9—Automatic Progression: The basic hourly 
wage rates of employees (excluding learners) shall be in- 
creased at regular sixteen-week intervals effective the 
start of the payroll period next following such interval. 
These increases shall continue until the employee’s ad- 
justed base rate equals the then maximum hourly wage 
rate for the classification in which employed. Such in- 
creases shall be in increments of 5 cents unless a smaller 
amount is required to attain the then maximum hourly 
wage rate of his job classification. 

“Section 10 (d) Beginning with the effectivity of the 
wage schedules set forth in paragraph (a) of this Section 
10 and subsequently, during the term of this agreement, 
the hourly wage rate ranges of classifications of job oc- 
cupations shall not overlap, and, from time to time, the 
minimum of the next higher classification shall be in- 
creased, when necessary, to avoid overlapping by the 
maximum of a lower classification of the same job occu- 
pation.” (Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica and El 


Segundo divisions and International Association of M 
chinists, AFL) 
REOPENING 


A midwestern manufacturer and an AFL union ~ 
negotiated a long-term contract that has annual in- ~ 
creases, an escalator clause, and wage reopening if t 
cost of living declines. Even if the index remains ] 
or rises, reopenings are provided for if the rise i 
sufficient to give employees a 4-cent cost of li 
increase each year. 

The contract allows for an annual increase of 
cents on July 1. Uniquely, the annual rise is 
tied to the consumer price index. If the “old” BLS |» 
index goes over 200, the annual increase goes up to 5!" 
cents. Cost of living adjustments are made quarterly 
on the basis of 1 cent for each one-point change in th 
old index.t ' 

However, the contract may be reopened on Ju 
of each year if the cost of living increases so fale 
ceived by employees during the previous year or yea 
do not equal the accumulated annual increases 
1952. Thus on July 1, 1953, the accumulated annual ~ 
increase will be 4 cents. So if the employees have not | 
received a 4-cent cost of living boost by then, the 
contract may be reopened. The clause specifies: 


Wage Increases 


ae |: 
“3. a. By Annual Increase—Actual Rates—The ee o 
wage rates will be increased on July 1 of each of the years . 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1955 and 1956, by 4 cents per hour, . 
and in case the cost of living index most recently avoilaile| 
prior to amy such date is 200 or more, an additional 1 alld 
per hour shall be added to the annual increase thereafter, 
The hourly rates as increased under this paragraph an 
be called the ‘actual rates.’ 

“b. By Escalator Adjustments—Cost of Living Pik 
Every three months, beginning with the payroll week 
following February 1, May 1, August 1, and November ! 
in each year, an upward or downward cost of living adjust 
ment will be made corresponding to changes in the cos! 
of living index as set forth in the table attached. Th 
amount, if any, of the cost of living adjustment will 
addition to the actual rates as increased under pa 
A of this section. The adjustment in each case 
based upon the most recently available cost of liv 
dex published prior to the adjustment date. The tot 
the actual rate plus the cost of living adjustment is ¢ 
the cost of living rate, which shall be used for p 
computing vacation pay, premium payments, etc., 
same extent as actual rates are applicable. ; 

“ce. By Changed Jobs and Mutual Agreement- 
parties may agree to changes in hourly rates, and 
rates may be established for new or changed job ¢ 
cations in accordance with existing practices. ba 

“4, Reopening Provisions— (a) If, at the date an annua) 
increase is due to be made under paragraph a of Se 
3 above, the applicable cost of living index is less 
the index figure in the attached table which calls fc 


*The company and union within the past month have agt 
convert to the revised consumer price index. A forthcom ing 
cation will describe escalator conversion methods in detail. 
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jats per hour equal to the accumulated annual increases 
tier 1952, including the one due as of such date, then that 
nual increase date becomes a reopening date, and if 
«her party reopens as provided below, the annual in- 
pase will not be made. 
4 Ir (b) If a cost of living adjustment under paragraph b 
‘ Section 8 above would require the cost of living rate 
| be less than the actual rate for two consecutive ad- 
istment dates, the second adjustment date becomes a 
‘te as of which the agreement may be reopened; pro- 
jded that the actual rates will not be reduced during the 
jriod of this agreement except by mutual agreement. 
\“(c) This agreement may be reopened by either party 
jing written notice thereof to the other within thirty 
ijys after a reopening date occurs, specifying the inten- 
jm to reopen, the reopening date, and the basis for the 
jJopening. 
“Unless such notice is withdrawn within such thirty 
ys, the agreement will thereupon be reopened, and the 
jtiod of agreement terminated as of the reopening date. 
“5. Definitions—(a) Cost of living index as used in 
is agreement means the old series Consumer Price 
idex for Moderate Income Families in Large Cities 
“J. S. Average) , published monthly by the U. S. Bureau 
\ Labor Statistics, as that index is presently constituted 
iid calculated. Should any material change be made in 
‘e composition of such index or its basis or method of 
\Iculation, the parties will immediately agree upon such 
iijustments as will produce equivalent results to those 
jovided by this agreement, and if the parties fail to 
tach such agreement within thirty days of the change in 
Je index, this agreement will thereupon terminate. 
~“(b) Most recently available index is one published 
yt less than one week prior to the effective date of the 
‘age increase or adjustment. 
“(c) Adjustment date, as used in paragraph b of 
jection 3, is the first day of the payroll week in which a 
«st of living adjustment is made effective, or would have 


‘ployee Relief and Loan Plan 


‘he General Electric Employees’ Relief and Loan Plan 
se loans amounting to nearly $100,000 in 1952. According 
»)s most recent annual report, about $32,000 was loaned 
eipersonal illness; $12,500 for maternity; and $54,000 for 
its s of dependents. 


‘he plan, which was started by General Electric Com- 
®y employees twenty-six years ago, provides both relief 
loans. Hourly-rated employees and those earning a 
exly salary of not more than $65 are eligible for member- 
®. They must have at least one year of continuous 


pans not exceeding $200 may be granted to members 
»juse of personal sickness, sickness or death in the family, 
‘rgency in case of fire or other disaster, or to those who 
“use of lack of work, have earned less than three fourths 
‘heir normal earnings for a three-month period. The 


(NE, 1953 
has 


\ 
| ¥ 


283 
been made effective but for the proviso of paragraph (b) 
of Section 4.” 


Escalator Adjustments of 1 Cent per Hour for Each 
Change of 1 Point in the Cost of Living Index 


The Cost of Living Adjustment 


When the Cost of Living Will Become the Amount of: 


Index ts: (in cents per hour) 
Between 1904 & 191.8 0 
Between 1914 & 192.38 1 
Between 192.4 & 193.8 .. m" ceehivokie de 
Between 198.4 & 194.8 .. ME Scene ask 50 $ 
Between 194.4 & 195.3 : : 4 
Between 195.4 & 196.3. PETE Spe 5 
BetweenrtoG.e G WTS) ek a ws 6 
Between aOe.a & 2985 oo cae wn 7 
Between 198.4 & 1993 ...........05, he eee 
Between: POG 4 We BOOS coe ic eke cua eeen 2 
Between 200.4 & 201.3 ae. Pei ee i 
Between 201.4 & 2028 ........ ¥ + in 
Between 202.4 & 2038.8 . Re JS iyi SE 
Between 208.4 & 2043 : “ 18 
Between 2044 & 2058 . ae. a wink. Adee 
Between 2054 & 2068 ... at oe » 36 
Between 206.4 & 207.8 é SRIBS eek . 16 
Between 207.4 & 208.3. te St ST Nee 
Between 2084 & 209.8 .. ree : 18 
Between 209.4 & 210.8 . Se rR eee eee 19 
Between 2104 & 2118 . SCOR Se i eR OR S| 
Between 211.4 & 2128 . fo ie | 
Between SIRE G RIS S! Soca baa iaaw 22 
Between 218.4 & 2148 2.0.2.0... ccc ceca . 
Between 2144 & 2153 . Essie Reet euk 24 
Between 215.4 & 2168 ...... sth a eo: Ae . 
Between 216.4 & 217.8 .. a WN cds . 26 
pletween (OITA Gs SIGS co ccs oaakawe uns e7 
Between 218.4 & 2198 © .........00005, andantiee 
Between 219.4 & 220.8 ......... ae 8) 


and so forth 


(A midwestern manufacturing company and an AFL wnion) 


Haroun Sriecuirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 


plan provides relief payments to active, retired and totally 
disabled employees, up to a maximum of $240 a year, 

Members pay dues of 50 cents a month, and the company 
matches their payments. Payments of dues is suspended 
when the balance in the treasury amounts to $50 per mem- 
ber. The plan is administered by a board of ten. Half of the 
administrators are elected by the members; half are ap- 
pointed by the company. 


Operation Golf 

Free golf training for employees is sponsored by two com- 
panies, The National Cash Register Company and Esso 
Standard Oil Co., at Baton Rouge. Professionals instruct 
golfers of varying aptitudes in all techniques of the sport. 

The Esso Golf Clinic, a projeet of the recently organized 
Esso Golf Association, provides seven lessons under pro- 
fessional instruction. 

Families, as well as employees, participate in the National 
Cash Register instruction. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to May 15, 1953 > 


2 Increase 
Company ° 
Workert Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Linde Air Products Company ...... WE $.02 hr. 12-3-52 36 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation ....... WE 4.15 hr. 12-1-52 80 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. ... WE See See na. 
Louisville, Ky. Remarks Remarks 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Division 
Clubs and Restaurants 
The Wall Street Club, Inc. ........ WE See 12-1-52 84 
New York, N. Y. Remarks 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment and 
Supplies 
Bendix Aviation Corporation ....... WE See 10-1-52 22 
Cincinnati, Ohio Remarks 
s $12 Mo. 10-1-52 25 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Ames Iron Works, Inc. ............ WE $.045 hr. 10-16-52 31 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Bucyrus-Erie Company ...... ... WE $196 hr. 11-27-52 a. 
Evansville, Ind. 
General Iron Works Company ...... § See 2-16-53 49 
Denver, Col. Remarks 
Jenkins Brothers .................. iS) 3.9% 7-28-52 130 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Kalamazoo Stamping and Die Co... WE See 8-4-52 88 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Remarks 
Food and Kindred Products 
Wisconsin Malting Company ....... WE 4.08 hr. 11-1-52 43 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


234 


Remarks 


a 


rey 


Raise came through wage reopener. Next reopening June 3, 9 
contract expires June 3, 1954. (Chemical Workers, AFL) 


This raise, first in two years, followed expiration of old contra 
Present contract expires November 30, 1953. (Gas, Coke 
Chemical Workers, CIO) \ 


Raise came through new contract. Some employees recov 
October 5, 1952; some received 5¢ November 1, 1952. Ts 
wage reopenings in this 2 year contract: once between A 
and May 1, 1953, once on or after September 1, 1953. 
AFL craft unions acting collectively through the Louisy 
Building and Construction Trades Council, and Int] Assoc 
tion of Machinists, AFL) 


Fifty-three employees received $3 weekly, 31 received $1.50, aff 
expiration of old contract. Previous settlement had becor 
effective December 1, 1951. Employer also assumed full pa 
ment of surgical-medical benefits through union’s insuran 
fund of the Health Insurance Plan of N. Y. (Hotel & Resta 
rant Employees & Bartenders Intl] Union, AFL) 


Following new contract, firm granted 7 cents an hour as genel 
increase, 2 cents as inequity adjustment. Previous hourly ave 
age had been $1.16. There was also a modification of vacati 
plan, increase in shift differentjal from 5 to 7 cents for bo 
second and third shifts, and modification of the rate of progr 
sion plan. Next wage reopening October 1, 1953; contra 
expires October 1, 1954. (UAW, AFL) 

Before settlement, monthly average for this group had be 
$389.60. (No union) ; 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly ayera 
had been $1.24, in effect since October 16, 1951. Contra 
tenure 1 year. (Office Employees, AFL) 


Raise came in wage reopener. Previous settlement became eff 
tive November 28, 1951. Firm also granted modified uni 
shop similar to one granted in basic steel industry. Night sh 
differential of 5¢ and 10¢ increased to 5% and 10% for seco 
and third shift, respectively. Next reopening in this 2 ye 
put will be November 28, 1953. (Federal Labor Unic 

) 

Raise of 7.5¢ an hour, or $12.50 a month, followed contra 
reopening upon mutual agreement to change contract ye 
Last settlement became effective August 20, 1952. Prior to 
settlement, average monthly salary was $262.50, or, convert 
to hourly basis, $1.515. Contract expires March 16, 19 
(Office Employees, AFL) } 


Raise came after expiration of old contract. Firm also grant 
3 weeks’ vacation after 15 years. Next wage reopening in 
2 year contract comes in July, 1953. (Office Employees, AFI 


Raise followed’ expiration of 2 year contract. Under new agr 
ment, 17 employees received 13 cents an hour, 21 received 
cents, and 50 received 8 cents, resulting in a weighted avera 
of 9.44 cents. The agreement further provided that em 
in the bargaining unit would receive an across-the-boa 
justment of 4¢ hourly, once in August, 1953, and 
1954. Call-in pay agreements, vacation plans, holiday pay a1 
health and welfare insurance plans were liberalized. It was 
agreed that the escalator plan will continue in effect. ir 
runs 3 years; reopening on notice in August, 1955. (UAW. 


4 


wh! 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly 1 
mum had been $1.94, in effect since November 1, 1951. 
runs 1 year. (Brewery Workers, CIO) 
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Increase 


Company ° 
Worker? Amount 


$.05 hr. 


or and Allied Products 

Paper Box Company ...... a 
[eagus, Dayton, Ohio 
| 


i 
Yood Flong Corporation ........ Ns 
| ick Falls, N. Y. 


$.055 hr. 


nary Metal Industries 
ational Malleable & Steel Castings WE 


taylor Knapp Mining Company . 
ere. Mont. 


WE $.08 hr. 


ferre Haute Malleable & Manufactur- 


ee ee ee eee 


Se ie cn SPE WE 


“Jamaica, N. Y. 


Date 
Effective 


114-52 


11-21-52 


9-31-52 


See 
Remarks 


11-16-52 


See 
Remarks 


1-19-53 


7-1-52 


11-28-52 


10-29-52 


1-1-58 


Number 


170 


1,200 


118 


i Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to May 15, 1953—Continued 


Remarks 


Following expiration of old contract, firm granted raise. Also, as 
a fringe benefit, employees were granted 244 times regular 
rate for holiday worked instead of old double time arrange 
ment. One wage reopening during life of contract, which 
expires November 8, 1953. (Intl Bro. Firemen and Oilers, 
AFL) 


Followmg wage reopening, firm granted 1.974%, plus 5 cents an 
hour, resulting In an average hourly raise ge about § cents. 
Contract expires November 20, 1958. (United Construction 
Workers, United Mine Workers, ind.) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Next wage reopening 
after April $0, 1958 on 60-day notice. (United Paperworkers, 
CIO) 


Under new contract, employees received 5 cents an hour Novem- 
ber 16, 1952, 2 cents February 16, 1958. Next wage reopening 
was achedaled for May 17, 1958. (Paper Makers. AFL) 


These employees received one cent increase on 2nd shift differen- 
tial, 2 cents on Srd shift differential. Details of settlement same 
as above. (Paper Makers, AFL) 


This group received hourly raises of 6 cents November 16, 1952, 
214 cents February 16, 1958. Details of settlement same as 
above. (Paper Makers, AFL) 


Under old contract, in effect since March 10, 1952, average hourly 
rate had been $1.779. New raise granted an average of 6.6 
cents per hour. Firm added 6 cents an hour to all hourly day 
rates, 4 cents converted to peacework prices, and additional in- 
creases of $ cents to 8.5 cents added to maintenance depsrt- 
ment rates. In fringe benefit category, weekly accident and 
sickness insurance was increased from $25 to $30, and period 
doubled from 18 to 26 weeks. Daily hospital benefit increased 
from $10 to $12 per day. Shift differential raised from 4 and 6 
cents to 6 and 9 cents. Three weeks’ vacation for 15 years’ servy- 
ice granted. Holiday pay increased from hourly rate to average 
hourly straight time earnings. Next reopening in this 2 year 
contract will be January 14, 1954. (UAW, CIQ) 


Raise was granted following wage reopening. Employees also re- 
ceived $3 weeks’ vacation with pay after 15 years’ service. 
Wage reopening 60 days prior to June S0th, when contract 
expires. The contract may continue in full force unless notice 
is given by either party not less than 60 days prior to expira- 
tion date. (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind.) 


Firm granted 6¢ an hour raise through wage reopening, and, on 
the same date, $¢ as cost of living. Next wage reopening was 
scheduled for May 28, 1958; contract expires March 28, 1954. 
(int'l Molders & Foundry Workers, AFL) 


Raise came through wage reo Next reop-ning in 
ao contract will eee October 2S 1958. (Textile Waken 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly aver- 
age was $1.66, in effect since January 1, 1951. Firm also 
granted 1% pension plan, and increase of shift differential. Two- 
0) contract expires December SI, 1954. (Utility Workers, 


(Utility Workers, CIO) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to May 15, 1953—Continued 


Remarks 


Increase 
Type 
Company ° 
Worker? Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
Kentucky—West Virginia Gas Co... WE  $.04 hr. 10-12-52 242 
Prestonburg, Ky. 
Ss 3.13% 11-1-52 101 
Roanoke Gas Company ............ WE $.08 11-1-52 42 
Roanoke, Va. 
Water Works Board of the City of 
Birmingham: 2934. SF. sabe WE 6.5% 6-1-52 63 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Retail Stores 
Hearn’s Department Store, Inc. ..... WE $1.50 wk. 4-1-52 850 
New York, N. Y. 
Frank and Seder of Pittsburgh, Inc... WE  $.05 hr. 11-1-52 41 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Textile Mill Products 
Julius Kayser & Company ........, WE 2% 12-12-52 150 
Lehighton, Pa. 
Transportation 
Virginia Transit Company ......... WE See See 434 
Norfolk, Va. Remarks Remarks 
S $13 mo. 1-1-53 52 
Transportation Equipment 
Automotive Industries Corporation .. WE  $.15 hr. 11-2-52 115 
Owendale, Mich. 
Bell Aircraft Company ............ WE 3.075 hr. 1-19-53 7,004 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hughes Aircraft Company ......... WE $.12 hr. 10-5-52 1,293 
Tucson, Arizona 
Ss 4% 10-5-53 428 
WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 
n.a., not av ailable. 
236 


Raise was regular 6 month reopener in 2-year contr. 
expires October 12, 1953. Previous hourly minimum 
first effective April 12, 1952. Next wage reopening 
uled for April 12, 1953. (Oil Workers, CIO) 


(No union) 


Raise came in contract renewal. It was based on an o 
increase, plus 5¢ an hour for the top rates in 2 job 
tions. In addition, a wage progression plan to redu 
required to reach the top wage rate in a particu 
classification from 5 to 3 years was instituted. Previous 
average was $1.128, in effect since November 1, 1 
contract in effect since November 1, 1952; self r 
yearly periods unless terminated or modified on an: 
tion date. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of 
CIO) ‘i 


Raise came in new one year contract, following expiration 


one. (Chemical Workers, AFL) 


This contract was settled December 22, 1952. Minimum 
rates were increased $2.50 a week from $35.50 to 
progressions increased from 6 months at $39.50 minim 
months at $46.00 minimum, effective July 1, 1953 
contribution of 3% increased to 544% to include medicé 
(Department Store Employees Union, ind.) 


Indicated raise came through wage reopening in 3 year ¢ 
which expires October $1, 1953. Previous settlement in 
since November 1, 1951. (Bldg. Service Employees, AFI 


Raise came in new contract which followed expiration of ol 
Previous contract had been i in effect since December 1 
Two-year contract has provision for wage reopenini 
months if cost of living shows advance. (ILGWU, 


Following expiration of contract, firm granted 5¢ effective 
ary 1, 1953, additional 5¢ July 1, 1953. Last settleme 
become effective January 1, 1952; average hourly rate ha 
$1.36. Firm also granted 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 
operators receive 4 paid holidays per year, with time-anc 
pay if working. Pension contribution increased $1.00 per 
by company and employees, effective February 6. 
tenure 1 year. (Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coac 
ployees, AFL) ’ 


Prior to settlement, average monthly rate for this g1 
$307.75. (No union) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous sett 
had become effective December 24, 1951. Firm also br 
group insurance benefits. Wage reopening in 2-year 20 
was April 1, 1958. (UAW-AFL) 


Raise came in wage reopening. Previous settlement ef 
January, 1951. Contract expires March 1, 1954. 7 


Raise came in new l-year contract. Firm also oe 
or Friday off if holiday falls on weekend, and payt 
company of half the group insurance premiums. (IAM, 


(No union) 
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